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Editorial. 


EACE and war stand over against each other, and still 
the great powers seem to be unable to decide which it 
shall be. While the embers of war in the Philippines 
and in South Africa are still smouldering, or break- 
ing out into fresh flame, the omens in the Far East 

indicate new conflicts. War of necessity implies great wrong 
upon one side at least. There can be no justification for 
war on any other ground. But because nations, while not 
desiring war, too often desire the things that make war in- 
evitable, it commonly happens that, when war breaks out, 
there is wrong upon both sides.. Must it be that China, 
Japan, Russia, and the other nations of Europe shall engage 
in another conflict before the close of the century? Must 
the United States be entangled with the rest? Will it not be 
possible for our government to act as the peacemaker? Can 
we not stand by “The Open Door” to mediate between 
contending and angry nations? 


we 


Tue Ministers’ Union, which met at King’s Chapel last 
Monday, is an institution of native growth. At present it is 
composed of ministers, but it is steadily growing in influence 
as a means of uniting those who in different churches and 
with forms of belief have in common the desire to serve the 
community. It would be well if in every part of the coun- 
try those who believe in magnifying agreements, and not 
differences, would come together in this informal way. An 
article in another column describes the nature and growth 
of the Union. It wasa result of the Parliament of Religions, 
and because it is of native origin and growth it is likely to 
flourish. 

. wt 


THE Outlook, explaining the omission to invite Universal- 
ists and Unitarians to the Ecumenical Missionary Confer- 
ence, said that they were not invited because they had no 
foreign missionary societies. The editors of the Owélook 
copy from the Universalist Zeader a protest against this 
view of the subject, and add, ‘“‘ We notice, however, that the 
Christian Register (Unitarian) quotes our statement as given 
above, but does not think it worth while to make the above 
contention that there are Unitarian and Universalist ‘ boards 
of foreign missions.’” We did not think it worth while to 
contend about the matter. We quoted the statement of the 
Outlook as one which “some of our readers may, possibly, be 
inclined to accept asa good reason for the omission, and 
one which does not involve a doctrinal distinction.” We 
“N.B. 
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‘This is sarkasm!’” If we had been wanted at the confer- 
ence, a reason would have been found for inviting us, as, 
according to the letter of a Presbyterian minister, printed in 
the Christian Register, the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
which has no foreign missionary board or society, was 
invited. We cannot speak for the American Unitarian 
Association; but, speaking for himself, the editor has to say 
that whether Unitarians are or are not included in any 
religious meeting is a matter of small importance. When 
we are wanted and needed, messengers will be sent into the 
highways and hedges, if necessary, to compel us to come in. 
If we offer ourselves before we are invited, we are likely to 
be told that, having no wedding garment, our place is in the 
outer darkness. There is plenty of good company outside, 
and the stars are shining. 


ut . 


THE great councils which have been held during the past 
year in Boston, New York, and Washington, have put in 
practice the lessons of experience. In the Congregational 
Council, for instance, it was decreed that, while there should 
be liberty of prophesying, resolutions should not be voted 
upon. Every freeman believes in free speech, in discussion, 
in the presentation of all sides of the truth, and also in the 
freedom to advocate error so long as no crime is committed. 
With free speech the truth manifests itself, and the error is 
detected and made harmless. But the vote is the root of all 
evil. Out of it have come all the creeds, rituals, and con- 
fessions of faith which the Christian Church is now in vain 
striving to throw off. It is the innocent vote, passed when 
all are agreed in the acceptance of some half-truth, which 
later makes it necessary for men to die in order that 
the whole truth may be spoken. No scientific body ever 
votes to reject any error or to accept any truth. Theories of 
light, heat, and electricity, are accepted as working hypothe- 
ses so long as they fit the facts. When increase of knowl- 
edge makes a new explanation necessary, no vote stands in 
the way of the new advance. 


ad 


Mr. Douruit writes among other interesting things that 
the last Western Conference held in Chicago was the best 
he had attended for twenty-five years. He says, “It marks 
a new era, I believe, for Unitarian Christianity in the West; 
and now, if we may hold Lithia Springs, it will be a mighty 
means of uniting for more and better work of independent 
churches and liberal Christians of all sects and no sect. 
I do really believe that this is the greatest opportunity now 
offered in America for missionary words and work under the 
banner of the National Conference.” At the assembly in 
August, Thursday, the 23d, will be set apart for the Univer- 
salist rally. Friday, August 24, will be Unitarian day. 
Secretary of the A. U. A., Rev. Charles E. St. John, promises 
to be present. Others have been invited. 


ed 


In the death of Dr. Edwards A. Park of Andover and Dr. 
Richard S. Storrs of Brooklyn the Christian Church has lost 
two great men, whose fame will be the common inheritance 
both of those who accepted their teachings and those who 
differed from them. They were accomplished scholars, 
honorable men, and honest defenders of the faith which had 
been delivered to them and as they understood it. They 
were as unlike as a Grecian temple and a Gothic cathedral. 
Dr. Park, the great theologian, showed the simplicity of the 
trained thinker and the logical expounder of the beliefs he 
held; while Dr. Storrs in his oratory suggested the lofty 
spaces and stately ornamentation of the cathedral which he 
used with rare skill to adorn and illustrate his thought. Dr. 
Park, by his reading of the facts of human nature and his 
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obedience to the laws of logic, was compelled to affirm the 
tenets of Calvinism to the last. Even the testimony of 
science brought to him only confirmation of the fundamental 
doctrines taught by his namesake, Jonathan Edwards. Dr. 
Storrs did not in so many words confess that the old doc- 
trines lay about his feet in a heap of ruins, but it was easy to 
see in his later addresses that a larger hope had been 
wrought into the fabric of his thinking. Now that the doc- 
trines are passing, it will be well for the Christian Church, 
in all its branches, if it can continue to produce men who, 
like these two, shall give their lives to thought, to teaching, 
and to the undividéd service of the Church. 


st 


THERE is a country parish in New England where Uni 
tarians would be welcomed as boarders in the summer. A 
minister writes that much incidental good to the church and 
the people of the town would accrue to all parties if forty or 
fifty Unitarians should be brought together for their summer 
vacation. While we cannot undertake to advertise any par- 
ticular enterprise, we would advise our Unitarian readers 
who are seeking summer rest to write to the ministers of 
parishes in the smaller country towns, asking the names of 
members of their congregation who would like to take 
summer boarders. 

we 


WITHIN thirty days the colleges will turn out thousands of 
graduates, men and women, many of whom will quickly take 
their places among those who carry into business, as well as 
into the learned professions, energy, skill, and knowledge. 
With them will be graduates from universities who cannot 
write legibly or spell correctly, who do not know the differ- 
ence between physics and metaphysics, and, if made con- 
ductors of electric cars, would make more mistakes in change 
than their wages would come to. 


Ignorance of the Bible. 


Controversy about the /wo Isaiahs has little meaning to 
that very large class of intelligent people who could not off- 
hand place ove Isaiah within a thousand years of his time 
in history. After a Unitarian minister had read the fortieth 
chapter of the prophecy of Isaiah, beginning “Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people,’ and had described the use which 
William H. Channing had made of it one Thanksgiving 
Day in Washington during the Civil War, a lady-who was 
a regular church-goer said, with a glow of enthusiasm, “I 
shall never forget that. I shall always associate that with 
the book of /svae/.” 

When Dr. Parker of London was lecturing in this coun- 
try, he told in a humorous manner the ‘story of the prodigal 
son, showing how he sold or pawned one garment after an- 
other until, the last one being gone, “he came to himself.’ 
The audience laughed. But, as they came out of the hall, 
an intelligent business man said to his minister, “ What was 
that story that Dr. Parker told, and what were they laugh- 
ing about?” | : 

Some years ago, when the antiquarian swindler Shapira 
was peddling forged documents, all the papers were filled 
with the report that a piece of parchment had been found 
containing the Ten Commandments, and that it was written 
at least eight hundred years before Christ. The trustee of 
a church said to his minister, “I thought you would be 
amused at that piece of news.” 

‘“‘ But why amused?” said the minister. 

“Why! The Ten Commandments written eight hundred 
before Christ!” i 

“« But why not?” i 

“‘Weren’t they given in the Sermon on the Mount?” __ ” 
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me time afterward that minister, in a conversation with 
y intelligent layman, told the story “as a good joke.” 
_ When he came to the end of it, the intelligent layman looked 
p blank, and said,— 
_ “But where does the joke come in?” It was evident that 
he had detected no inaccuracy in the story. 

A learned astronomer was invited to give a lecture before 
a popular audience. He gave them the latest news concern- 
ing the stars, illustrated with photographs of the stellar 
spectra. As he did not explain what the spectroscope was 
and what his pictures represented, the majority of his audi- 
ence had no idea what he was talking about. An intelligent 
lady, who was vainly listening, but without the hope of under- 
standing, whispered to her neighbor, “If Prof. could 
see what is now going on in our brains, he wouldn’t be so 
enthusiastic about the stars.”” Many a quarrel between parish 
and minister has come out of misunderstandings and sus- 
picions which grew out of total ignorance of some subject 
under discussion on one side and ignorance of that igno- 
rance on the other. Many who resent the higher criticism 
would, if they were entirely frank, say, I don’t know what 
you are talking about; but I get from your manner the im- 
pression that you are attacking something which you think I 
am likely to defend. You say I ought to change my opin- 
ions about the Bible. Why should I change them? The 
Bible is good enough for my father and mother, and it is 
good enough for me. 

The public discussions which have been going on in the 
city of Springfield, Mass., of late in lectures and newspaper 
articles have brought the Bible freshly to the attention of the 
people and have revived something like the old Bible interest 

in the book. It would be well if something might happen in 
every town in the country to make the Bible a subject of 
conversation, and Bible reading a general practice. Little 
can be done by task-work. What are we to do? The new 
criticism is coming in among those who know the history of 
the Bible and the nature of its contents. But to nine-tenths 
of the intelligent men and women in any ordinary congrega- 
tion, whether orthodox or not, the language used by the critic 
is unintelligible. What does an average business man under- 
stand by prophetic and priestly redactors, post-exilic com- 
pilations, and tendency writings? 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne once said that in spite of Matthew 
Arnold the Bible could not be classified as literature, which 
he defined as something to be read for pleasure. He ad- 
mitted, however, that by Mr. Arnold the Bible might be re- 
garded as literature, because “he only read it for the fun of 

7 it.” But it will be well for the literature of the world when 
the principal books of the Bible are regarded as literary 
masterpieces which cannot be overlooked in the education of 
young men and women. As the matter stands, the scholars 
will have to make up their minds what verdict to render on 
the evidence offered them, and the majority of the rank and 
file will have to take the decision of the experts on trust. 


Unitarian Year Book. 


_ The search for a needle in a hay-mow is proverbially a 
_ protracted process, involving the characteristic virtues of the 
man “in the land of Uz.” Ina similar way, few human in- 
ventions appeal to the average reader for greater exercise of 
the faculties which make for patience and subdued utterance 
than books purporting to furnish statistics. ‘To the eye of 
pinched other than a trained accountant, what can be more 
appalling than page after page of compact, upright columns 
of figures, bristling like the ascending branches of the Arau- 
, that tree of spines which even the tough-footed Chilian 
bes designated “ monkey puzzle”? Whocan look upon 
ars, daggers, and alphabetical Italics, with their minute 
pe references, to say nothing of the cabalistic abbre- 
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viations appearing in the most unexpected spaces, without 
bewilderment and even a sense of fear? For well one knows 
how prepoaienoualy, erroneous any conclusions may be if 
but a cf. 3 or a * 44ff. be indifferently slighted. 

Still, facts and figures are of such compelling influence, 
and withal, if judiciously summarized, so exhilarating to the 
imagination, that most people wish it were possible to pre- 
sent such things as annual returns, reports, and year books 
in a less appalling way. Mr. Gladstone had a faculty of 
leading his listeners as along winding fairy streams and 
ascending hills when, as a matter of fact, he was deploying his 
annual budget; yet without this gift of genius it should be 
possible to present even the material facts of any good cause 
in a form at least pleasing and with a certain suggestiveness 
approaching the attractive. 

An opportunity to attempt a venture in this direction 
presented itself in the demand for a Unitarian Blue Book to 
appear coincident with the special commemorative exercises 
celebrating the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Unitarian 
Association. Through the hearty co-operation of a multi- 
tude of correspondents the raw material facts descriptive of 
the development of isolated individuals into groups, clubs, 
societies, churches, conferences, and associations for the 
promotion of the Unitarian gospel throughout the land, were 
brought to the desk of an editor specially appointed for the 
work, and there arranged, like the bits of irregular broken 
glass behind the reflecting mirrors of a kaleidoscope, until 
charming patterns appeared out of the gathered data. By 
the employment of good taste and much skill these designs 
have been reproduced in a book which in appearance at- 
tracts, and upon examination confirms the hope that a pres- 
entation of cold statements and bristling statistics might yet 
be made to please the ordinary reader. 

The convenient size and excellent type are conditions 
which have not been overlooked, and which make, with the 
pleasing cover, an immediate impression favorable to further in- 
quiry. The full-page illustrations, presenting interesting types 
of church architecture,— including historic colonial styles 
as well as some quite recently finished examples of modern 
Gothic,— brighten the volume, while they graphically portray 
the manner in which the liberal faith is getting itself incar- 
nated as a permanent institution in the eyes of the world. 
When one hears Unitarianism spoken of by those who can 
hardly be expected to wish it well, it is usually taken for 
granted that the denomination is a New England variety, to 
be found only in close proximity to Boston Back Bay. To 
those, however, who will but even casually turn the pages of 
this revealing Blue Book, the dainty little outline maps which 
here and there disclose themselves, vividly bring home the 
fact that thirty-eight States confess to harboring our churches, 
besides the District of Columbia, while half a dozen of our 
organized stations have been established across the border 
in Canada. 

It is not our purpose to disclose the many hitherto pro- 
found secrets which are now for the first time made known 
within the pages of this book. Our object is to advise the 
study of those secrets in the volume itself. How continually 
people are asking just those questions which they may here 
find so clearly and satisfactorily answered! We believe a 
great many ministers are frequently somewhat puzzled to 
know just how to touch many of their potentially powerful 
laymen, who only need to have their interest aroused to be- 
come actually as well as inferentially active helpers ; and we 
think, in discovering this Blue Book, such ministers will be 
tempted to join with Archimedes and California in exclaim- 
ing, “Eureka!” For, surely, here is what will appeal to 
every practical man. We are glad to express the hope that 
many a reader is likely, in making a tour of the contents 
of this volume, to come to a realizing sense of what it means 
on the practical side to be a giving as well as a living Uni- 
tarian. 
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Moral Gain. 


™ A careful observer will be conscious of a distinct gain in 
the ethical tone of American civilization. The efforts for 
social purity in our large American cities are notably less 
clerical and more popular. These are gaining strength and 
achieving some permanent victory. Mr. Riis says, “There 
is nothing in tenement-home desolation of to-day to compare 
with what existed forty years: ago. Some day we will: put 
up a monument to our first municipal saint, Col. Waring.” 
Mr. Riis insists that for a truth cleanliness is next to 
godliness, and that every gain for decent housing is a gain 
for virtuous living. Among these gains are the tearing 
down of unsanitary tenements, cleaner streets, public parks 
for the poor, playgrounds and play-piers, people’s clubs, 
and the closing of police station lodging-rooms. He might 
easily have added the increase of industrial schools and 
institutional churches. 

Germany has also a social purity crusade. The Heinze 
law raises the age of consent to eighteen, provides for the 
protection of factory girls and saleswomen, punishes heav- 
ily the venders of indecent books and pictures, and strin- 
gently regulates theatres. Open opponents of the law in- 
clude some who fear that the execution of the law may 
involve fanatical persecution. In France the movement is 
more of a literary sort. The critics announce positively 
that the passage of the realistic novel with its filth is about 
complete. The influence of the Balzac wave has at last 
stranded itself. What Darmesteter calls ‘the filthy: litera- 
ture of the Third Republic” is no longer to be recognized 
as the highest expression of the art and the taste of our 
Franco-Celtic neighbors. The authors of what may be 
called the nineteenth-century barbarism are no longer looked 
upon as establishing a renaissance of Christianity. “Anna 
Karénina” and “ Kreutzer Sonata” and “ Resurrection” ex- 
press a certain animalism that strives to exalt the beast into 
the divine, but ends in bringing the divine down to the beast. 
At any rate, we are told that France has no longer any 
taste for literary aureoles of fallen women and worse fallen 
men. Society dissection, that translates the slum into our 
libraries, is no longer the highest end of the novelist or the 
poet. More clearly we see that to exalt the body does not 
involve the baptism of passion or the deification of lust. 

Quite as interesting is it to note that at last we are secure 
of reliable evidence that temperance legislation has not proved 
to be a failure. We owe this to Mr. Sheldon, who gives 
us the testimony of Gov. Stanley and three ex-governors of 
the State of Kansas. Gov. Stanley says, “If prohibition 
has done nothing more than close the open-door saloon, it 
should have the support of those who desire peace and good 
order in society.” Judge Pollock of North Dakota says: 
“The time was in this State when the liquor element con- 
trolled the policies of the parties. That time has gone.” 
He adds that in his district, including Fargo, “there were 
formerly one hundred and twenty-five saloons, now not one. 
And whatever secret selling takes place is exceedingly limited. 
Public sentiment is, at least, not debauched.” The great 
temperance problem is upon us, and it must be solved. 
Anything that points the way toward the dethronement of 
the saloon must be welcome. 

If we turn to the political field, there is quite as much to 
encourage us as in the social and in the literary. By far the 
larger number of vicious bills made prominent during the 
past winter have been prevented from passing. The record 
of our Congress shows us the weakening of bossism in its 
more vulgar aspects. There has been a manifest increase of 
political independence, on the part of the people, to criticise 
party measures when believed to be morally wrong. The 
organism with which we have worked has been already 
greatly modified for social and political ends: it is now 
being amended for moral purposes. Municipal misrule and 
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national misrule are no longer subjects for the pessimist, but 
for the optimist. We are learning how to manage great 
municipalities, and we are learning also how to manage 
the affairs of a continental nation. The. attack on de- 
mocracy as a failure, which ‘ran all along the line from 
Russia to England, and found an echo in many American 
political writers, has passed into a general expression of a 
conviction that the people, after all, can be trusted better 
than any form of aristocracy or autocracy. We may easily 
quote as the sentiment of this age what John Adams said 
just one hundred years ago: “There are three forms of 
government,— by one, by the few, and by all. The latter, 
although it has its faults, we hold to be the safest.” This is 
a hopeful view, but, we believe, none too oo of the 
political outlook, as the century lapses. 


Current. Topics. 


THE critical situation that has been created in China by 
the violence of the “ Boxers,” a Chinese secret society which 
is pursuing a campaign of extermination against the foreign- 
ers, has once more brought the United States into direct 
contact with the policies and aims of European nations. 
The administration felt distinctly, at the moment when joint 
action by the powers in China began to appear inevitable, 
that the United States could not refrain from intervening on 
behalf of the American citizens in China whose lives and 
property had been placed in danger by the vast outbreak 
of fanaticism, aggravated by official perfidy and double- 
dealing, which is now agitating the empire. Accordingly, 
Rear-Admiral Kempff was ordered to land an adequate 
force of marines for the protection of the American legation 
and other American interests in Pekin. At the same time the 
President and his advisers have taken pains to impress upon 
the minds of European diplomats that the mission of the 
American marines who have been landed at Tien-Tsin and 
marched to Pekin has to do with police problems alone, and 
is not intended as a move upon the political chess-board of 
the nations. This attitude of the government is plainly not 
understood by a great number of organizations and individ- 
uals interested in Chinese missions, who are urging the 
President to adopt a more aggressive attitude in China. 


ae 


THE situation in India is arousing warm sympathies and 
generous action upon this continent. Several of the great- 
est cities in the Union are already contributing in an organ- 
ized, systematic way to the work of relieving the distress 
in England’s Asiatic empire, through the agency of ¢com- 
mittees comprising most of the eminent names in their re- 
spective rosters of civic distinction. These committees are 
collecting funds, which are being forwarded, from time to 
time, either to missionary agencies in India or else to the 
authorities that are dealing with the famine. The British 
public is wide-awake in its appreciation of the generosity 
of Americans at this juncture. The distress in the impov- 
erished provinces is apparently very far from being at an 
end. A few scattering rains have fallen upon the parched 
fields, but there is no immediate prospect of restored plenty. 
Lord Curzon, the viceroy of India, frankly says that he 
does not know how long it will be before the Indians are 
able to get along without the aid of contributions from the 
government or from private sources. The indications are 
that the American committees for the relief of India have 
before them a protracted period of activity, because many 
millions of dollars more will be needed to feed the starving 
in India before the soil of that country shall produce enough 
to enable its teeming multitude to live by the toil of the 
own hands, and before the demoralization that has resul 
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_ from the famine shall have been allayed sufficiently to allow 
the resumption of steady industry among the disheartened 
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An interesting contest, which was the subject of a bitter 
sectarian controversy, is recalled by the dedication of a 
Roman Catholic chapel upon the grounds of the national 
military academy at West Point, which took place with due 
solemnity at the beginning of the present week. When the 
project of erecting a Roman Catholic place of worship at West 
Point was first broached, it aroused the warmest opposition 
of certain persons with strong convictions, who thought 
they saw in the prospective presence of a Roman Catholic 
chapel on the grounds of the national military academy the 
first step of a Roman propaganda in the army. ‘The project 
was discussed #70 and con, with much heat, in Congress and in 
the columns of the sectarian organs.’ Congress, however, 
did not see why it should intervene to prevent the addition 
of a Roman Catholic place of worship to the equipment of 
the academy ; and, accordingly, the building became a fact. 
As in all government institutions, the greatest latitude pre- 
vails at West Point with regard to religious instruction and 
practices. Every cadet is at full liberty to attend whatever 
religious services may appeal to his temperament or his 
training. Those of the cadets who are of the Roman Catho- 
lic communion will therefore have every opportunity of at- 
tending the services at the new Roman Catholic chapel if 
they choose to do that. There are indications that the at- 
tendance at the Roman Catholic services will be large. 
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Ir may be said that the point which threatens the most 
danger to the peace of the world and to the comity of nations 
has already shifted its position. Two months ago the ob» 
i servers confidently placed the storm-centre of the world 
i somewhere between Cape Town and Pretoria. To-day, with 

equal certainty, and with an even higher degree of unanimity 

as to detail, they regard China as the place in which the 
next outrage upon humanity may be committed. So far the 
f powers have been acting in perfect concert, outwardly at 
d least, to secure the suppression of the disorders that have 
. resulted from the movement of the Boxers. How long this 
. state of harmony will continue is a question which European 
diplomats are very much disposed to evade. Last Monday 
; 10,000 European and American marines were either in 
: Pekin or at the port of entry at Tien-Tsin, or else on the 
. way from Tien-Tsin to the capital. In the meanwhile the 
deposed emperor, Kwang Hsu, has issued a proclamation to 
the people of China, urging the utility of a joint European 
occupation in China as the best means of restoring internal 
peace in the country. It is not known, of course, just what 
share the European ministers or other foreign political agents 
in China have had in the circulation of the emperor’s manz- 
Jesto ; but, if Kwang Hsu’s appeal is the product of the ac- 
tivity of foreign diplomats, then some exceedingly interesting 
developments may be expected in China in the near future. 
The condition of the empire itself is such as to offer every 
inducement to the activity of European diplomats. 


ad 


TuE great danger is, however, that the jealousy of any 
two of the powers that are now interested in the policing of 
the northern portion of China may suddenly produce a con- 
dition which is not set down in the text-books of the diplo- 
_ mats. Japan especially regards with extreme suspicion the 
continued massing of Russian troops upon the Manchurian 
frontier. After the recent coup which Russian diplomacy 
accomplished in Korea, Japan has not found it easy to 
selieve in the sincerity of Russian purposes in Asia. 
Within the past fortnight the cable has brought from the 
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Far East a number of broad suggestions of the purpose of 
the Japanese government to strike a quick and unexpected 
blow at Russian aggression in China by declaring war at 
the earliest possible date and before the Russian power on 
the northern Chinese frontiers shall have acquired still 
greater proportions than it has at present. European states- 
men for years past have regarded a conflict between Russia 
and Japan for the preponderance of influence in Korea and 
China as one of the events that have already been writ by 
the finger of fate. There is reason to believe, however, that 
Japan is not in so good a condition to undertake such a con- 
flict as she was a year ago or probably will be a year from 
to-day. It has been a generally accepted axiom that Japan 
cannot undertake any movement against Russia without the 
support — moral, at least—of Great Britain. The latter 
country, it can be said, is not now in the best possible stage 
of preparation for even moral participation in a movement 
against Russia. 
ae 


Tue annual races for the Grand Prix at Auteuil, near 
Paris, last Sunday, offered a striking contrast to the corre- 
sponding event of last year, which became the occasion for 
a violent and unseemly demonstration by the royalists, culmi- 
nating in an assault with a cane upon M. Loubet, the presi- 
dent of the French republic. This year the races arose 
almost to the dignity of an ovation for the republic, and for 
the calm and level-headed man who has not allowed himself 
to lose his temper or his presence of mind at the noisy shout- 
ing of the irreconcilables. The event justified the predic- 
tions which were generally made on the occasion of the 
outbreak of royalist wrath and impatience, that the demon- 
stration would be found to represent but the froth upon the 
surface of the political life of France, and the observation 
that, deep down in the mass, republican principles are 
more firmly rooted than they ever have been before. The 
reception which gay Paris accorded to M. Loubet last Sunday 
was an indication of the fact that even the aristocrats of 
the French capital have calmed their impulse of opposition 
to the republic, which now represents the greatness and the 
hope of France, in spite of the blunders and the crimes of 
politicians. The fact is, that the present government of 
France has demonstrated with admirable success its deter- 
mination to restore to the republic the tranquillity that was 
before the unfortunate Dreyfus incident, and that it intends 
to govern in spite of the noisy protests of the royalists, the 
militarists, and the Jew baiters. 
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Wuite the soldiers were entering Johannesburg and 
marching upon Pretoria, the Marquis of Salisbury, speaking 
before the City of London Conservative Association, was 
outlining with much precision the purposes of the govern- 
ment with respect to the conquered States. The British 
plan of dealing with the Boers, as it was defined by the 
British premier on that occasion, involves the annihila- 
tion of every vestige of independence in both the Orange 
Free State and the South African Republic. The former 
country has already been annexed to the British empire with 
the solemnity due to the occasion, and the word “ Free” 
has been eliminated from its designation. It remains to be 
seen just what the change in phraseology means; but British 
statesmen are evidently disposed to treat the conquered 
Boers with as much generosity as may prove to be consistent 
with the proper safeguarding of the interests of the British 
empire in South Africa. The status of the territory that now 
constitutes, geographically, the South African Republic, has 
not yet been defined ; but there is every reason to suppose 
that the Transvaal will be made an integral part of the 
empire, and will be treated, in the main, with as much firm 
kindness as has been shown to the Orange Free State, The 
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money which the population of the two Boer republics will 
be called to pay into the imperial exchequer on account of 
the expenses of the war and the damages to private property 
that have resulted from the destruction of mines in the 
course of the military operations of the Boers has been less- 
ened appreciably by the circumstance that the Boers ab- 
stained from damaging wilfully the property of British min- 
ing interests. 


Brevities. 


It is easier to be good than to be witty. 


There are good trusts and bad trusts, and there is not one 
minister in a hundred who knows how to draw the line be- 
tween them. 


A Western Methodist has covered the sides of his grain 
elevator with Bible texts. He thinks they are preferable to 
patent medicine advertisements. 


Famines are not new in the history of India or the rest 
of the world. A thousand years ago famines in Great 
Britain and Europe often occurred, costing the lives of many 
thousands. 


We most heartily believe in church membership, especially 
for the young in our congregations. But everything depends 
upon the spiritin which the church offers a welcome and the 
young accept it. 


Probably they who. have suffered most financial loss through 
the organization of trusts are those who, without sufficient 
knowledge, invested their money in stocks in the hope of 
large dividends. 


It is reported that a large number of milliners have signed 
an agreement not to buy the skins or plumage of the wild 
birds of America. Now will their customers encourage 
them by spending their money freely for other adornments? 


The falling off in church membership in the Methodist 
Church may be accounted for by the decline of the revival. 
And yet revivals bring in so many new members who do 
not stick that an apparent loss may be consistent with a 
real gain. 


It is a rule of nearly universal application that in all lands 
and churches men and women of the same range of intelli- 
gence, learning, and culture, take almost identical views of 
religion, morals, and manners. Barbarism divides, while 
civilization unites. 


The new activity of the Chinese writers and speakers in 
the United States indicates the probability that we shall soon 
be required to give reasons for our treatment of the Chinese 
of the higher class of merchants and scholars who wish to 
travel and trade in this country. 


Many modern discoveries show that a thin stream of civili- 
zation has flowed down among the barbarisms of the world 
from remote ages. Five thousand years before Christ there 
were in Babylonia men who would not be out of. place in a 
modern congress of Semitic scholars. 


Ignorance of evil protects the young. Many specific 
forms of evil thought and action would pass out of the 
minds of men, and never come again, if once they could be 
forgotten. A love of virtue may be all the stronger in a 
youth because his imagination has never been marred and 
defiled by the record of sin. 


The following sentence appears in an orthodox paper: 
‘‘Ttis no wonder that God drove Adam out of the Garden of 
Eden. If he had not, Adam would have started a saw-mill 
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and rafted the Edenic trees down the river Hiddikel; and 
God would have had no place to walk abroad in the cool of 
the day.” We should find it difficult to classify such a state- 
ment. It is not funny enough for our column of “ Pleas- 
antries,” nor reverent enough for the “ Spiritual Life.’’ 


Letters to the Editor. 
A Question. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Is it possible that any of the modern Unitarian “ big 
guns,” in their iconoclastic efforts to destroy error, have 
overlooked these two sentences of Martineau’s: “It is the 
temper of sectarianism to seize on every deformity of every 
creed, and exhibit this caricature to the world’s gaze and 
aversion. ... The fundamental principle of one who would 
administer religion to the minds of his fellow-men should be 
that all that has ever been extensively venerated must possess 
ingredients that are venerable”? CARL SUMMERBELL, 


Attacking Orthodoxy. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The letter in a recent Register, headed “ Attacking Or- 
thodoxy,” found a responsive echo in the mind of one reader. 

It seems to me hardly in accordance with our principles, 
or at least seems seldom demanded by present requirements, 
to make such references as are here implied. If we hold to 
ideals worthy of support, they are worthy of such study and 
such presentation as should take the place of by far the larger 
part of all present contrasts of this kind. 

Let us give strength and power to our own ideals of Chris- 
tian truth by all possible moral exaltation of them; and we 
shall win for our faith that which shall lift it higher in our 
own thought and also in the thought of others, and at the 
same time avoid the prejudices that cannot help from being 
roused among those whose ideas we condemn, While such 
expression seldom meets with any conscious approval among 
ourselves, at least the present writer and many others, I 
believe, among us are far less often gratified than painfully 
disturbed by such illusions. Except in the case of flagrant 
assumptions of the older doctrines and the necessary rebuttal 
of serious claims, it is the truer dignity to leave to time and 
nature by far the greater part of the mistaken judgments that 
still exist, trusting the most effectual elimination of their 
harsher features to the light that is destined to shine upon us 
all. J. EG. 


Organization. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 
The editorial column of last week’s Register refers to the 
objection of a correspondent and of some other good friends 
to the “interest in organization displayed by the Register 
and by the Unitarian Association.” Let me say that I 
believe that the glorification of our cause during Anniversary 
Week was not only the means of deepening the love for our 
own denomination, but of increasing our appreciation of all 
other religious organizations differing from us in belief, bu 
one in aspiration. ; 

- The more we understand the values of our own home life, | 
the more we appreciate the worth of other homes; the more — 
we learn to love our own country, the more loyal we become to’ 
all countries; the more we study the history of our own denom-— 
ination, and learn to reverence the men and women who hay 
devoted their lives to its service, the more we reverence 
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y which others feel toward their ~pIemeeng a and can 
' d to them the right hand of fellowship. 
__ We know their earnestness for the success of their cause ; for 
_ we, too, are in earnest for a cause. We know their love for 
their Church; for we, likewise, love a Church. We know 
their longing for the light, for we also long for the light. 
_Our denomination has never suffered from too much wise 
Mebsinitiational teaching, and the dangerous rocks of bigotry 
are no more to be dreaded than the stagnant shallows of in- 
difference. Wise organization is a safe pilot to the open 
sea: without it we are drifting. 
The memory of the Seventy-fifth ukivnriaig of our or- 
ganized life, with its heart-stirring associations, its soul up- 
lifting influences, its world-wide sympathies, will go with 
thousands of our church workers to give courage and cheer 
for many a year tocome. This was no vainglorying, but a 
‘glory unto life. It will bear abundant harvest. 
CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


The Anniversary Celebration. © 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Will you allow me, sir, through you, to express my appre- 
ciation of the hospitality extended to delegates at the recent 
celebration? In speaking for myself, I believe I am uttering 
the gratitude of all. 

When the Master said to his disciples, Go ye up to the 
feast, it would seem in this, as in so many other things, 
he had a fine insight into laws only as yet half guessed, 
which revealed to him the supreme worth of these occasions, 
when the tides of the spirit are at flood and every least bay 
and inlet may feel the mighty impulse of the infinite sea. 

It was a beautiful thing that the Unitarians of Boston and 
vicinity should open their homes to delegates, thus making 
attendance upon the feast possible to many who, otherwise, 
must have remained away, and doubtless in many instances 
those who were most needy. 

The welcome was simply superb, from entering amid gor- 
geous draperies, palms, and flowers to receive the cordial 
hand-grasp of the secretary —our president now, of whom 
we are so proud—and of the charming chairman of the 
Committee on Hospitality and her gracious aids, to the open 
door and genial welcome of the hospitable home that awaited 
every stranger within the gates. 

Others have told of the glory of the meetings, the splendor 
of the temple, the beauty of the music, the charm and sanc- 
tity of King’s Chapel with its historic and hallowed associa- 
tions, the delights of goodly fellowship, meeting old friends 
and new between the services and at Bulfinch Chapel, now 
reconsecrated by the unselfish devotion of those who min- 
istered there ; and we would tell how good it was to be there, 
to sit at the feet of the masters, and to realize how much our 
denomination has gained in dignity, strength, and the repose 
of a constructive faith and of a serene confidence in its privi- 
lege and opportunity. If any have been asking, Who is to 
take the place of the fathers who have entered into their rest? 
‘the answer was full and satisfying; and it was with shining 
_ faces and full hearts we sang,— 


“The fathers had not all of thee: 
New gifts are in thy grace.” 


‘ _ And so we thank you very heartily for all we have en- 
d » and especially those of us dwelling so far from our 
y city that we miss much of the inspiration and influence 
radiates from it. We have filled our pitchers and 
2d the seamless robe, and come home to our work with 
‘courage and renewed consecration. 
~atingg Rye: al ‘We feel we own thy oman Lord ; 

- Thou shalt not find us dumb. 


BWM ek wliop ene Lowe in “A DELEGATE. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Lilac. 


BY MARY BARTOL. 


Wave to the wind, thou lilac tree, 
Fling thy pink pennons high. 
What is so sweet to thee and me, 

As life and liberty? 


Beneath the color of the sky, 
Thy bloom gleams blue, then red. 
Quick thou art blushing to the eye, 
And quick thy blush is fled. 


At me thou art laughing, lilac tree, 
While dancing here and there 
And rustling, in pure harmony, 
A song of leaves and air. 


Thou art chanting lays of centuries, 
Blown over Persian plains. 

Thou art echoing plaintive melodies, 
Born in New England lanes. 


The waning May with thee is glad,— 
Glad as thy changing dress; i 
And why should I not, too, be clad 
In robe of loveliness ? 


And why not sing for joy a tune, 
Where trouble has no part? 
My life is sunny afternoon, 
And full of joy my heart. 


Anemone Days. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


At the end of April or early in May there comes a time 
so illusive and quick fading we seem to have dreamed rather 
than realized it. The anemone, fragile and ghostly thing, is 
in the budding woods, swaying on its threadlike stem, and 
with it a company of its mates, violets purple, yellow, and 
white, spring-beauties dainty stone-crop, and ferns uncurling 
their spirals. 

The pale colors of the anemone spread over the world. 
Trees and hills and grass plots stand in a mirage of soft hues, 
a pale reflected vision of some other and fairer planet let 
down from on high. It is a vanishing scene, and stands tip- 
toe on the earth; and we walk through it in a tender maze, 
wondering at the effect of nature’s incantation,— the soft 
forth-peeping of earth plumage, when broken rainbows are 
scattered in the air. The more exposed trees have come 
into a kind of baby leafiness, akin to the callow nestlings in 
their branches. They cast long, slim shadows on the ground. 
Those thin, misty shadows have a special significance only 
felt in spring. They link themselves with certain periods of 
life, like mystical signs. They stretch out like long fingers 
and touch graves. They seem to point to the deepest places 
of experience. 

High up the elms are rough with brown buds. The 
maples are casting down their kegs by the million. The 
wild cherry and the dogwood have stolen in like guests at a 
wedding. There is a sharp pungency of odor from the 
cherry, a vivifying whiff peculiar to itself. Where the leaves 
have uncurled and shine in their new varnish, they also emit 
a sappy odor, a refined wood fragrance that comes in little 
fugitive puffs. 

You listen to hear the earth tick, it is so profoundly vital, 
so instinct with forces in active play. You almost fancy 
you have the key to that laboratory, God’s workshop. His 
laws are all on the keen jump. If they are not sentient, why 
should they beat so tumultuously at the heart? Vitality 
blushes everywhere, like a fair maiden listening to her first 
love tale. You are in the circle of the dance of the nymphs, 
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the creative power of elves and fairies. With a little im- 
agination you can easily see them kissing open the flower 
buds, and hanging long tresses on the bushes and trees. 
You are in fable-land, at the very centre of the creative 
impulse of the child mind of the race. You see how this 
energy of the earth, breaking everywhere into beauty, touches 
the human soul to an effort of like creativeness in the 
spiritual and mental spheres. This is a day to translate to 
you Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Spenser. All the great 
Northern myth makers — the poet dreamers — have been hyp- 
notized by the pungent odors that linger round the priestess 
sitting upon her tripod in the hidden depths of spring for- 
ests, where the vistas are mixed with thin foliage and white 
blossoms. 

You would fain shea anemone day another day, that 
downy day of spring; but the pin feathers are already 
growing. Foliage is passing momently from pale gold and 
purple, orange and red, into a vernal uniformity of green. 
But to-day we will be an earth-worshipper. We will believe 
that the globe to which we are bound thinks and feels. At 
other times it may be a mere stupid lout, a Caliban basking 
in the sun. To-day it is Ariel with rainbow-tinted wings. 
The trees are netted in a soft parti-colored haze, with the 
gray blue of the hills melting in the interstices, and irrup- 
tions of blossoms,— all vague, pure, evanescent, save where 
a clump of evergreens breaks in or the dark purple of 
massive tree-trunks makes a kind of thickening that resem- 
bles shadows. The smoke from chimneys is a spring blue. 
It wavers and fleets, and mingles at last with loose curdy 
masses of white cloud. 

You sit on a decaying stump in the edge of a clearing, 
with houses and orchards in sight; and you say to yourself 
that it is impossible to mesh this real or unreal day in a 
dull arrangement of words. There is no use trying. You 
are assisting at creative processes. You are an invited 
guest. You must observe the courtesies of the place. A 
glib reportorial talent is of no use here. Sit still, and wor- 
ship and adore if you can. It is building time in all the 
trees. A red oriole flashes like fire through the half-closed 
branches, bringing the tropics with him. He is a king 
Solomon among his duller brethren, the russet-gray thrushes 
and sparrows. A chipping sparrow is trying to draw a 
bunch of moss and dried grass, twice as large as itself, to 
a tree crotch, where its nest is to rest. The big bunch falls 
as it tugs; and the bird shows its disgust in the most human 
way, by clapping its wings and uttering a sharp note of 
annoyance. The wood is full of abrupt, startling chuckles, 
almost laughs, hoots, quackings, brief broken warbles, little 
bursts of song and merriment that cannot be repressed. The 
birds are bubbling over with rollicking fun. They whistle 
and hum at their work, too busy for long songs or concerted 
pieces. Cluckings and twitterings express their overflowing 
jubilation at this season of love and home building. There 
are peepings and pipings, too, of the first brood of young 
ones just trying their wings, and lifting up baby voices in 
feeble expression of their views on life and destiny. The 
harsh note of the blue jay comes in as a necessary discord, 
and from the naked tree-tops where a dozen big black crows 
are perched falls the heavy bass caw. 

Down a little vista of wood road the wild cherry bloom 
and the snow-white thorn-bush are tangled together in a 
graceful tapestry, with the new young green spotted with 
violet shadows. The ground on the grassy border beside 
the rough brown ruts is a bed of wild strawberry blossoms. 
The low hemlocks are tasselled all over with fresh shoots. 
The apple-trees in a near-by orchard are pink with thick-set 
buds, the pink of a baby’s toes and fingers. They are so 
crowded you do not miss the green foliage. The pear-trees 
are full blown; but full-blownness is never half so poetic as 
the bud period that appeals with the poignant charm of in- 
fancy and early youth. All the lanes are in garlands, all the 
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hedges in bowers. The sky such a melting color you know 
not how to describe it. Every growing thing so slender in 
its graceful curves and bends, twining and wreathing and 
mingling in soft pink and white and green. Anemone days” 
are few and vanishing. You must catch them on the wing. 
If you’come to-morrow, it will not be the same. 

Has sitting on a stump in the woods to spy the red oriole 
and the'vernal sprite been a religious exercise? Would it 
not have been better to bide at home,mending:a stocking or 
concocting a. pudding? Would it mot have been an act 
more pleasing to God to have attended the temperance 
lecture or the ‘society for the diffusion of knowledge? Our 
times of sweet and holy emotion, of pure happiness, of soul 
rest and refreshment, are rare. Let us not neglect them, 
even though the pot boils over in our absence. 
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Greeting to the American Unitarian Association. 


BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


Beloved brotherhood of souls, 
Who seek with longing eyes for truth, 
The hour has struck, the century rolls, 
And we have left behind our youth. 
Yet who shall say that we are old? 
Our spirits burn: we are not cold. 


The Holy Ghost is with us yet, 

To set our yearning hearts afire 
With Pentecostal flames that sit 

Upon our tongues with strong desire, 
To speak the word into the ear 
Of those who’ve waited long to hear. 


The truth is breaking from the skies, 
Proclaiming at the mercy-seat 

That love’s sweet incense shall arise, 
And creeds shall crumble at our feet. 

Thanks be to God, our fathers are 

The ones who watched her from afar. 


Sacred the treasures hidden deep 
Within these tender, silent years. 

Farewell to those who’ve fallen asleep, 
To waken in sublimer spheres. 

On to the future, with a heart 

High and courageous for our part. 


Peace be within the Church we'love, 
And faith that conquers every fear, 
And consolation from above, 
To sweeten all our sorrows here. 
Be ours the path the Master trod, 
That leads to blessedness and God. 


The Art of Forgetting. 


BY LOUISA E. HARRIS, 


A wise old Grecian is said to have prayed for the art of 
forgetting. Those who realize the embarrassments of a 
failing memory will not sympathize with the old Grecian’s 
prayer. When the name, once familiar, refuses to come, or 
the event which, we are assured, was once an interesting 
part of our own life has no longer a vivid hold upon our 
mind, when the errand we wished to do for our amiable 
friend is recalled too late, and then by some startling 
reminder,— we would gladly relegate this art of forgetting to 
the list of “lost arts,” — too absolutely lost to be recovered 
by any keen, silver-tongued magician of our day. But is — 
there not a sense in which the old Grecian'’s prayer ‘was 
a wise one? And is it not quite certain we can exercise 
some choice as to the events and pictures we will keep most 
vividly alive? And is not the difference between a f 
sunny life and a dusky, depressed one quite as often d 


ise of this a as to actual environment and 
tance ? 

There are dark cast ik chapters in all lives, whose 
vents are so inwoven with their very fibre that no effort 
banish them; and these, seen through “ Memory’s mel- 
ng glass,” must have their lesson. But the wise and 
thy nature does not dwell on the painful details of past 
misery or seek to keep alive the dark and bitter aspect of 
any bygone trouble. What dreary atmospheres are created 
_ by men and women who are bound to reproduce every 
a - tragic or unhappy phase of their lives, whose revival is only 
potent to nurture a bitter or disturbing spirit in both narrator 
and listener! It is not so often the sterner tragedies — at 
_ least, of one’s own life—that find utterance when this 

revival spirit is wakened. The real tragedies are too solemn 

and awful to tempt to weak recital when their hour is passed. 

But “ below the plane of tragedy” there are so many petty 

miseries that belittle our days in passing that he who need- 

lessly renews and repeats them assumes the wretched re- 
sponsibility of making other days less serene and joyous. 

We may hear one dwell unctuously upon unhappy vent- 
ures which brought pecuniary loss and disaster, or some 
occasion that revealed the meanness and folly of a person 

_ thought good and wise before, or the faux pas that sorely 

__nettled one’s self and amused the ungenerous witling who 

saw it. Sometimes the disastrous journey, when everything 

went wrong, is recalled, with all its dreary details, including 
the vulgar people who stirred their disgust and ire,— people 
who, we may charitably hope, have long since become more 
civilized, and very likely have rested for years in tear-sown 
graves. There are those who will regale us with unsavory 
food offered years ago at some famed hostelry, or some 
wretched seat in which they were constrained to listen to 
rare music, whose strains have not lingered with half the 
vividness of the discomfort. The gift for picturesque pres- 
entation is sometimes marked enough to lessen the tedium 
of the story; but, after all, it is prolonging an unpleasant- 
mess and retouching a picture that was never beautiful. 
When the sombre and dreary tints of an outlived day are 
brought into the present life and hour by one quite oblivious 
_ of the blue and gold of that day’s sky and sunlight, the 
_ bringer cannot be counted a benefactor to his fellows or a 
wise upbuilder of his own true life. There are inevitable 
returns of some days we would not choose to live again,— 
obtrusive visions of people we would not care to meet again ; 
but, if it be true, as the grand old poet has sung, and the 
grand poet of our later day has stamped and re-echoed,— 


“That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things,”— 


_ will any poet of the earlier or later day convince us that re- 
membering bitter things can ever be a crown of joy? 

*“T have always told you that not having enough sunshine 
is what ails the world,” says Lydia Maria Child. And how 
_‘Teally we may dim the sunshine of to-day by mustering 

again, so far as in us lies, the clouds of yesterday,— clouds 
that broke in sorrow and wrath or discharged in showers 
_ of annoyance and chagrin,— we all know. Do we not oftener 
_ need the “ wine of hope” than the “ medicine of memory,” — 
Eepdinine too prone to increase the morbid condition that 
raves it? Weremember poor old Hepzibah in Hawthorne’s 
“who bewildered herself with fantasies of the old 
She had dwelt too much alone,— too long in the Pyn- 
house, until her very brain was impregnated with the 
ad its timbers. She needed a walk along the noon- 
eet to keep her sane.” Do not many of us need “a 
along the noonday street,” when we sit brooding in 
Jecaying Pyacheon house of ugly traditions and 


. Si crin too much absorbed in the weird, grim, 
images reflected in that magic glass, which restored all 
rms once mirrored there, too oblivious of the sweet 
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and gracious figures that lent a charm and glory to the old 
mansion. Memory must often “ be quenched in the stronger 
light of purpose” i we would bring health and sunlight into 
our souls. 


Chapters in the History of Liberty. 


BY F. M. HOLLAND, 


J, 
THE RENAISSANCE. 


Liberty is already achieved so far that we can look for- 
ward to the time when all restraints not necessary for the 
general safety will be abolished. How this work can be 
done best is a problem for whose solution we need to know 
the way in which men have escaped from restrictions, once 
enforced as salutary, but now condemned as pernicious. De- 
cidedly the most cruel of these restraints were established, 
by no means with uniformly bad intentions, by the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Never since 1400 has that Church been so powerful as 
she had been for a period long enough to be called those 
thousand years for which the saints were to rule the earth, 
according to apocalyptic prophecy. Her rule was necessa- 
rily unfavorable to religious liberty; and she had done all 
she could, without diminishing her own power, to keep the 
people in subjection to kings and princes. She had re- 
pressed intellectual activity, not only intentionally by perse- 
cution, but unintentionally by hindering scholarly tastes 
from propagating themselves through inheritance and family 
life. ‘The same mistake had been made in regard to moral- 
ity, which she really wished to cultivate, but which was 
greatly injured, not only by the celibacy, but by the licen- 
tiousness of her clergy, as well as by the encouragement 
given to war by her crusades and to dishonesty by her 
pious frauds. This world was so generally considered merely 
a place of preparation for the next that efforts to improve 
health, comfort, and prosperity seemed dangerous to Chris- 
tianity. Sanitary and medical science were so little known 
that pestilence found it easy to sweep away nearly half the 
population of Italy, France, England, and Germany in the 
fourteenth century. Life was about half as long as at pres- 
ent. Glass windows, chimneys, fresh meat, white bread, 
garden vegetables, and comfortable clothes were luxuries for 
the favored few. Travel, even through city streets, was 
both difficult and dangerous. Commerce and manufactures 
were more severely restricted than crime; and the only pat- 
ent office for inventors was the Inquisition. The plan of 
promoting virtue by treating the people as sheep to be led 
by priests turned out in every way unsuccessful. 

Popular ignorance had surrounded the Church with an 
enormous bulwark of superstitious reverence ; but this gave 
way in the fifteenth century before the pressure of a growing 
interest in classic literature. ‘These masterpieces of secular 
thought taught eager readers that there was something to do 
on earth besides get to heaven. Many new universities 
taught love of knowledge for its own sake; and their pro- 
fessors took the lead in councils which deposed three popes 
and granted toleration to heretics in arms. 

Women had been slaves to the Church and ciphers in the 
State; but now they began to think and act for themselves. 
They were much encouraged by the example of an illiterate 
peasant girl, whose dauntless courage enabled her easily to 
master the art of war. Popular credulity helped her win 
brilliant victories; but she had not fulfilled her own proph- 
ecies before she was taken captive. Her lofty purity and 
heroism were all the plainer after the long examination to 
which she was subjected by crafty prelates and lawyers, who 
could not even prove her to be a heretic. It was partly for 
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claiming inspiration and partly for having broken the Bible 
prohibition against women’s wearing male attire that she 
was finally condemned. Not until she was about to be led 
to the stake did she offer to dress like other women and pay 
no more heed to visions. She was tricked into making her 
mark at the bottom of a long list of false charges. Her 
woman’s dress was taken away while she slept; and she was 
left with only male attire. She waited hour after hour 
before putting on the only clothes she could obtain; but 
the result was her sentence to be burned alive. To her 
worst enemy she said, “ Bishop, I appeal from you to God.” 

She did not know how soon the power of putting innocent 
people to death would be taken away from the clergy by an 
invention which has enabled public opinion to recognize 
that knowledge is better than faith. Printing had been done 
with wooden blocks at Haarlem before her execution in 
1431; and metal types were used there as well as at Mainz 
soon afterward. Before the end of the century, Germans 
were reading the Bible in their own tongue, and Italians had 
created a modern literature, wholly free from medizval gloom 
and bigotry, widely read even in England, and all the more 
influential because it was not intended for converting, but 
merely for amusing the readers. The growth of secular 
habits of thought was assisted by the stupendous discoveries 
of Columbus and other daring navigators, as well as by that 
magnificent development of art which culminated early in the 
sixteenth century, and by the rapid growth of commerce and 
manufactures. 

This sudden increase of the supply of- pictures, novels, 
comedies, and other luxuries, was accompanied by much 
licentiousness ; and the reputation of popes and bishops grew 
worse than ever, while they were criticised with unprecedented 
boldness. The power thus lost by the Church was gained 
in some cases by kings and in others by free cities. One 
result of substituting lay for clerical authority was a suspen- 
sion of persecution. During the latter half of the fifteenth 
century and first quarter of the sixteenth very few heretics 
were burned, except in Spain, and there were no wars 
among Christians about religion. 


A New Testament Commentary. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


One of Emerson’s quoted proverbs is, “ What we desire in 
youth comes in heaps in our old age.’”’ The proverb is one 
that derives some support from the “International Hand- 
books of the New Testament,” edited by Dr. Orello Cone 
and published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, two volumes of 
which have already appeared. A good New Testament 
commentary has long been a desideratum among Unitarians 
and other liberals. Time was when Dr, Livermore’s, quite 
abreast the time when it appeared, was extremely serviceable 
to our preachers and teachers, and was considered a book 
that no Unitarian’s library should be without. But since the 
date of that modest publication hundreds of scholars have 
been at work on the New Testament, and their average re- 
sult exhibits many striking differences from even the most 
radical Unitarian criticism of fifty years since. In the mean 
time various elaborate commentaries have appeared, not un- 
affected by the progress of critical science, but holding this 
in subordination to that orthodox construction which (so Dr. 
Gore has said) renders it quite impossible to study the New 
Testament as freely as the Old. The best resort for those to 
whom this distinction seems irrational and immoral has been 
the ‘Short Protestant Commentary,” published in the Theo- 
logical Translation Fund Series of German works; but the 
cost of this has put it beyond the reach of all except those 
who have large incomes or must have the books they need. 
And, moreover, its comments are too merely textual and too 
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bald and colorless to answer the requirements of the preach- 
ers, teachers, and families who are eager for some fruitful 
apprehension of the New Testament’s contents. 

There are to be four volumes of the International Hand- 
books ; and, though but two of the four are already published, 
we are perfectly safe in assuming that we have here the com- 
mentary which has so long been needed and desired. Dr. 
Cone will prepare one of the two forthcoming volumes, and 
Dr. Henry P. Forbes another; and these names are a com- 
plete assurance that the series will maintain throughout the 
level of the two volumes already published, that on the 
Synoptic Gospels by President Cary of Meadville and that 
on Paul’s genuine Epistles by Dr. Drummond, the principal 
of Manchester New College. It seems as though we might 
reasonably hope from this publication a revival of New 
Testament study in our churches, Sunday-schools, and 
domestic circles. Incidentally, it should do more than reso- 
lutions or committees to bring Unitarians and Universalists 
onto the same critical ground, bringing together as it does 
the ripest fruits of Universalist and Unitarian scholarship 
into a garner of four well-heaped bins. 

It is evident from the two volumes already published that 
the four, with much general resemblance of methodical pro- 
cedure, will express the individuality of their several writers. 
Moreover, certain differences of method will be compelled by 
the differences in the subject-matter under consideration. 
Thus, for example, Prof. Cary’s ‘‘ Synoptics ” has an arrange- 
ment in numbered sections, corresponding largely to the 
passages which the Synoptic Gospels have in common. 
This is excellent, but quite as excellent is the method of 
Prof. Drummond in his volume of Paul’s Epistles, where a 
different method is required. He gives the general argument 
of each Epistle, and then at each step of its progress a 
brief prefatory statement of what is next to come. 

It is easy to imagine that a good many people will not find 
these books entirely satisfactory. The traditionalists cer- 
tainly will not, at so many points does the interpretation 
depart from the traditional lines; while at every point the 
documents are treated with the same intellectual seriousness 
that would go to the consideration of the text of Plato or 
Aristotle. As little will those be satisfied whom only the 
furthest possible remove from the traditional position satis- 
fies. Without the least endeaver to find a via media between 
old ways and new, these scholars, while departing widely from 
the most conservative opinions, are still far from the most 
radical. Dr. Drummond, for example, accepts seven and 
rejects seven of the fourteen Epistles ascribed to Paul in our 
Bibles, King James and Revised. He accepts three more 
than did F. C. Baur; namely, the two Thessalonians and 
Philippians. I have myself imagined that it was easier to 
make out Paul’s authorship of Philemon than of Second 
Thessalonians. Dr. Cone is to grapple with the difficult 
problems presented by Colossians and Ephesians; and it will 
be interesting to see what treatment he accords to Harnack’s 
assignment of the Epistle to the Hebrews to feminine author- 
ship. 

Another class of people who will not be completely satisfied 
with these books is made up of those who must be cock-sure 
about everything. Much here is left hanging in the wind. 

As between Harnack’s earlier dates for Paul’s Epistles and. 
those more commonly received, Prof. Drummond does not 
attempt a decision. Prof. Cary’s course is similar with the 
Gospels. He gives the range of difference among scholars, 
and leaves the matter there. So with many special interpre- 
tations. Several-are given; and to which of them Prof. Cary 
personally inclines is generally plain, but there is no hard- 
and-fast decision. It may well be doubted whether we shall 
ever arrive at an honest criticism which will not rath 
multiply points of minor disagreement than decrease 
number. & 
Those liberals who want a New Testament that will be 


of their personal opinions will sometimes be disappointed 
Dr. Cone’s Saint Paul is a more orthodox teacher 
than Dr. Lyman Abbott’s, simply because Dr. Cone has no 
_homiletical purposes to serve, but is simply seeking to dis- 
_ cover what Paul actually taught. Prof. Cary’s temper is the 
"same. There is never on his part the faintest sign of an at- 
tempt to soften the obvious meaning of the Synoptists, if 
~ haply, so doing, he may make it more agreeable to his co- 
teligionists. It does not follow that what the Synoptists re- 
port actually occurred. Prof. Cary’s interpretation is habit- 
ually rationalizing where the supernatural is involved. If 
_ there is a defect in his exegesis, it is at that point where his 
_ rationalizing temper encounters the teachings and actions of 
Jesus. Here, as with Martineau, we seem to have some- 
times the subjection of the record to the stress of personal 
ideals. 

Those of us who have been over the two volumes care- 
fully will be impatient for the publication of the two others. 
What cannot be too highly praised is the clearness of the 
exposition and the condensation of so much important mat- 


ter within such narrow limits, pp. 375 and 391 in volumes. 


i, and ii., respectively. The amount of self-denial involved 
in so much refraining from tempting excursions must have 
been very great. Naturally, we sometimes crave a more 
thorough treatment of doubtful points: We must go else- 
where for that. Here the lines have been drawn with ad- 
mirable discrimination. We congratulate the editor and his 
collaborators on the success of their enterprise and all those 
who may, if they will, enjoy the fruits of their labors. Cer- 
tainly, there is not now among our Unitarian people any 
such knowledge of the New Testament as there was fifty 
years ago as compared with the means of sound instruction 
within reach. This general ignorance God may have winked 
at heretofore, but now commandeth men everywhere to re- 
pent. Such means of instruction as are afforded by these 
handbooks will leave our ignorance without excuse. 


Spiritual Life. 


Difficulty, struggle, progress,— this is thelaw. By this we 
conquer, by this it is that the spirit gradually obtains as- 
cendency over the flesh, by this we aspire to be children of 
God.—/. Walker. 


wt 


_ When the blessed spirit that bloweth where it listeth visits 
you and stirs the plumage of the soul, seek no cowardly shel- 
ter from it, but fling yourself upon it, and, though its sweep 
be awful, you shall be sustained.—/ames Martineau. 

: J 

_ The strength of affection is a proof not of the worthiness 
of the object, but of the largeness of the soul which loves. 
_ Love descends, not ascends. The might of a river depends 
_ not on the quality of the soil through which it passes, but on 
- the inexhaustibleness and depth of the spring from which it 


_ proceeds.—/. W. Robertson. 
. ae 


te naar that, if we could only see beforehand what it is 
that our heavenly Father means us to be,— the sou/ beauty 
1 perfection and glory, the glorious and lovely spiritual 
dy that this soul is to dwell in through all eternity,— if we 
1 have a glimpse of #/zs, we should not grudge all the 


| which is his thought of us.—Annie Keary. 

“ Rie. 7" st 

$ not when we sleep soft and wake merrily oursells that 
< on other people’s sufferings. Our hearts are waxed 
n us then, and we are for righting our ain wrangs 
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and fighting our ain battles. But when the hour of trouble 
comes to the mind or to the body, and when the hour of 
death comes, that comes to high and low, then it is na what 
we hae dune for oursells, but what we hae dune for others, 
that we think on maist pleasantly.— Sir Walter Scott. 


Anniversary Hymn. 


BY REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


The seed that in the desert 

Our fathers planted here 
t Took root and grew and flourished 

Until, as year by year, 

What was so small and feeble 
At last to greatness won, 

And that once tiny handful 
Now shakes like Lebanon! 


We, children of the fathers 
Who fled across the deep, 
From fields that once were desert 
The bounteous harvest reap. 
For all the rich abundance 
Which glads our nights and days 
We lift with happy voices 
Our grateful songs of praise. 


And now the bread from heaven, 
Our light, hope, joy, and peace, 
Let us not keep, but scatter, 
That so it may increase. 
For he who keepeth loseth 
The blessing from on high, 
And they grow rich and mighty 
Who give abundantly. 


The Integration of the Christian Faith.” 


BY WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE. 


Evolution proceeds by successive stages of differentiation 
and integration. The close of the nineteenth century marks 
the climax of religious differentiation. Every conceivable 
difference has been utilized for sectarian division. In polity 
we have all types, from a single Catholic Church, ruled by 
a single infallible pope, to countless self-sufficient local 
churches in which each individual member is an infallible 
layman. In forms of worship we have all types, from those 
which attach significance to antiquated styles of millinery 
and primitive modes of illumination to those which agree 
with the four-year-old son of High Church parentage, but 
Puritan ancestry, who, on his first experience with incense, 
remarked, “God may like this smell, but I don’t.” In psy- 
chology we have all views, from those of the Hopkinsians, 
who held that no one could be saved who was not willing 
to be damned for the glory of God, to the view expressed 
by John Lord, when the council called to ordain him, after 
harassing him all day with a most searching theological 
cross-examination, put to him this crucial Hopkinsian ques- 
tion, and he replied that ‘he was not willing to be damned 
for the glory of God himself, but he was perfectly willing 
the council should be.”” On the question of the future, we 
have had all shades of doctrines, from the “ death and glory” 
of the early Universalists to the doctrine of the old-school 
theologian who consigned the impenitent to a combination 
of two diseases,— rheumatic fever, which hurts them every 
move they make, and St. Vitus’s dance, which keeps them 
always on the jump. Indeed, at the time of the Andover 
controversy, in my State of Maine, where the political term 
“ prohibition ” is more familiar than the theological term “ pro- 
bation,” the alarming rumor spread that the good professors 
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in that institution were advocating prohibition after. death. 
Some sects or branches of sects have even gone so far as 
almost to dispense with views of their own altogether, and 
live on the negation of the views of others. As I was riding 
on the cars with a Universalist pastor, he pointed to a young. 
man on the platform, and remarked: “That young man is 
a candidate for our ministry. He is soon to come before 
our association for a license to preach. I gave him a piece 
of good advice the other day. I said to him: ‘If you are 
coming up for examination before our ministers, you ought 
to be posted on our views. I advise you to put in your 
time from now until then on James Freeman Clarke’s “ Errors 
of Orthodoxy.” That’s what we believe.’” 

This differentiation has brought both loss and gain. 
When the Church of England came out from Catholicism, 
it lost something. When the Congregationalists came out 
from the Church of England, they lost much. When the 
Unitarians came out from the Congregationalists, they of 
course lost more. Yet, in losing universality, the Church of 
England gained nationality. In losing nationality, the Con- 
gregationalists gained individuality. In losing the Ortho- 
doxy of their day, the Unitarians gained the priceless pearl 
of perfect intellectual liberty. Your gain of liberty has been 
a blessing to us all, especially to the Congregationalists 
from whom you went forth. For the fact that we Congre- 
gationalists have to-day sufficient liberty not only to do our 
own thinking unmolested, but to shelter refugees from Pres- 
byterian and other folds, is chiefly due to the influence and 
example of the brave Unitarians in the early part of the 
century, who broke the fetters with which even the sons of 
the Puritans were consenting to be bound, and in reverence 
and sincerity and sacrifice founded the Association whose 
seventy-fifth anniversary we celebrate to-day. 

Liberty, however, is the condition, not the conclusion of 
your spiritual mission. You have cut the trees, pulled the 
stumps, hauled off the rocks that filled the fertile fields of 
New England theology at the beginning of the century; and 
to have cleared the ground so well of these obstructions in 
seventy-five years is a work of which you may well be proud. 
The task has been done so thoroughly that little remains to 
do in that direction. Your task for the next quarter-century 
must be constructive seed-sowing if at the end of your 
first century you are to reap the harvest we all expect from 
you,— the harvest of a reasoned body of spiritual truth, in 
which every fact of science, every result of criticism, every 
insight of philosophy, every imperative of ethics, every intu- 
ition of poetry, every experience of life which bears on man’s 
spiritual problem shall be set forth in clear, rational rela- 
tions, and made so plain that every devout and earnest soul 
can see its transparent reasonableness and feel its moral 
authority and own its heavenly sway. 

We are all so eager to see you devoting your splendid lib- 
erty and your superb intellectual equipment to this con- 
structive task that, at considerable risk of misunderstanding 
from both directions, I venture to suggest the fundamental 
principles on which this work of integration must proceed. 

First, the unity of God. By this I do not mean a mere 
numerical unity as against dualism, tritheism, or polytheism. 
I mean a profound and vital conviction that the universe, in 
its physical, rational, and spiritual relations, consists of a 
single system of intelligible, beneficent, and universal laws. 
These fixed and immutable relations of physical objects and 
forces to each other is natural law; and the ideal relations 
of self-conscious beings to each other, and to the Divine 
Source of all relationship, is spiritual law, the spirit and 
essence of which is love, or good will. Reverent and hearty 
responsiveness to this law of love is spiritual life. Blindness 
to this law of love, or ignorance of it, is the condition of the 
natural man, who comes into the spiritual life only through a 
process of spiritual education and illumination and regen- 
eration. Conscious and deliberate violation of this law of 
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love is sin, and merits condemnation, and brings as its 
inherent and inevitable penalty spiritual death. To un- 
cover from underneath the accumulations of centuries of 
superstition this eternal foundation of spiritual monotheism 
on which Christianity was founded, and to reassert that, 
because God is one, therefore the universe consists of a 
single system of rational relations, of which the supreme ex- 
pression in the spiritual life is good will, or love,—this is 
the incomparable contribution of Unitarianism to modern 
Christianity ; and no integration of the Christian faith can be 
enduring which builds on a foundation less deep and broad 
than that. 

Second, the Christ of faith. The unity of God, conceived 
as expressed in the uniformity of law and the supremacy of 
love, is the profoundest of all spiritual truths. But on that 
very account it is difficult of apprehension, when presented 
in merely abstract form. You can hardly expect the work- 
ingman, busy with manual toil from morn till night, the house- 
wife, distracted both day and night with petty cares and 
clamoring children, youth, driven by strange, imperious 
passions, to grasp a truth like this in abstract form. That is 
why the churches in their worldly wisdom have thought it 
necessary to add to this foundation the gold of the Holy 
Virgin, the silver of the saints, the precious stones of great 
religious leaders, the wood of dogma, the hay of tradition, 
the stubble of ritual. For a visible and tangible foundation, 
even of such materials as these, is better than even a foun- 
dation of pure monotheism, if that is left sunk so deep in the 
soil of intellectual abstraction that the plain man cannot 
find it. 

The true answer to this need of the concrete is Christ. 
Endowed at birth with unique spiritual powers, trained in the 
best monotheistic traditions of Israel’s law, nurtured on the 
pure spiritual fervor of the Hebrew Psalms, outwardly attested 
and reassured by the last of the line of Jewish prophets, 
Jesus translated the divine law of love into the human terms 
of wisdom, kindness, sympathy, helpfulness, forgiveness, 
comfort, cheer, courage, heroism, applied to just such cases 
as arise in the daily life of the plain man; and then, when 
love brought down upon him the hate of evil men, he 
crowned his fidelity to truth and devotion to his race with 
the saintliest and serenest sacrificial death the world has 
ever seen. 

From that day to this the busy, practical world, unable 
to decipher for itself the unintelligible, abstract text, in its 
eager hunger for the concrete and the personal, has accepted 
Christ’s translation as the text’s equivalent, and worshipped 
in him its ideal of what God is and of what God’s love means 
in human terms. 

I. know the objection historical criticism offers to such a 
claim. Let us examine that objection, and see what it is 
worth. 

“The Christ of Christian tradition and faith,” says the 
critic, “‘is an idealized Christ. The real, historic Christ is 
a very different Christ from that. If we knew all he said 
and did, we should have to include many trivial acts, many 
commonplace remarks, many sordid details; and we should 
have to throw out some of the things which we have hitherto 
attributed to him.” No doubt the critic so far forth is right. 
But what of it? There are all degrees of reality and all 
degrees of worth. As Browning tells us in “The Ring and 
the Book,” — 


“Fancy with fact is just one fact the more.” 


It is a commonplace of philosophical idealism that there is 
no valid antithesis between facts apart from mind and facts 

as mind perceives them. Neither the Christ of the critic | 
nor the Christ of faith contains the whole reality. Each 
needs to be corrected and supplemented by the other. If 
the critic establishes or renders highly probable anything 
which flatly contradicts a corresponding feature in the Chr 
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of faith, then, unquestionably, that particular feature must 
erased forthwith from our portrait of the Christ of faith. 
e I must admit the orthodox believers have been far too 
timid and reluctant to make the alterations in their portrait 
which the proved and highly probable results of criticism 
require. Yet, when all necessary allowances and adjust- 
ments have been made in the Christ of faith, that Christ, 
and not the critics, will continue to rule the hearts of men. 
For facts, as people see and appreciate them, are the facts 
that rule the world. Who is your skilful politician, your 
successful administrator, your accomplished gentleman, your 
model husband and father? Is it the man who simply sees 
_ facts and blindly disregards the way those same facts lie in 
the minds of others? Or is he the man who recognizes that 
the way things lie in other people’s minds is just as much a 
fact as the way they happen to lie in his own, and are to be 
just as genuinely and generously dealt with? Who is the 
real Caponsacchi in Browning’s book? Is it the Capon- 
sacchi of the quibbling De Archangelis and the old bachelor 
Bottinius? Or is it the Caponsacchi of trusting, loving, 
adoring Pompilia? 

To come nearer home, who is the real mother? Is it the 
mother about whom some gossiping neighbor has picked up 
some trivial bit of gossip? Is it the mother whose statistics 
the census enumerator has written in his returns? Is not 
the real mother the one whose image the devoted child 
adores as the symbol of perfect wisdom, perfect tenderness, 
perfect patience, perfect devotion, perfect love, whose mem- 
ory goes with him through all his after-life as the inspiration 
to all virtue and the shield against all vice? And, if you 
chance to find that the child is not posted on every detail 
the gossiping neighbor has gathered and every fact 
the census enumerator has written down, will you then go 
to the child and tell him that you have found his real mother 
in the gossip’s tale and the enumerator’s tablet, and that 
this picture which he has kept framed in his heart through 
all these years is a mere fanciful, idealized illusion ! 

No. Let us make liberal discount for all the facts the 

_ critics bring us,—yes, for such further facts as their hypo- 
theses make probable. But if we had everything the town 
records of Nazareth, had there been such, could contain; if 
we had the very tablet on which the enumerator in the first 
enrolment, made when Quirinius was governor of Syria, took 
down the facts,— even then the Christ the archzologist could 
reconstruct out of such data, while it would doubtless be 
superior on this or that item of genealogy or date and place 
of birth, would be as worthless and insignificant in com- 
parison to the Christ of the evangelist’s record and the dis- 

_ ciple’s love, the saint’s adoration and the martyr’s faith, as is 

_ the enumerator’s statistics about your mother inferior to the 

image enshrined within the memories and affections of your 
heart. No. ‘Though in deference to the results of criticism 
we may tenderly brush from the hem of his garment such 
bits of dust as it may have gathered in his march through 
the centuries, the Christ of the future, as of the past, will be 
not the Christ of archeology and statistics, but the Christ in 
whom for these nineteen centuries loyal, loving hearts have 

found their symbol of infallible spiritual insight, absolute 

: , perfect holiness, sinless sincerity, supreme self-sacri- 

and infinite compassion. No antiquarian’s substitute 

, ‘this Christ of faith and no critic’s diminution of his 

itual stature can ever serve as the rallying-point for the 
gration of the Christian faith. 

hird, Thé immanence of the Spirit. If God is love, 

ett Christ is worthy to take the place of God in our 

n and devotion by virtue of the completeness with 

; i made love the law of his life, then it also follows 

in so far as common men live lives of love, or, fail- 
do so perfectly, yet confess that the life of love as 
fore us all in Christ is the life they believe in and 
to live, to that extent become partakers in the divine 
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nature, or what comes to the same thing, the Divine Spirit 
dwells in them as the spring and inspiration of this new life 
of theirs. Hence, while all things obey the natural laws of 
God as the very condition of their existence, yet conscious 
devotion to his spiritual jaw of love admits men to a fellow- 
ship of the Spirit which neither stars nor trees, neither the 
animal nor the natural man, can properly be said to share 
with them. 

Such are the truths around which Christian faith will 
integrate: the unity and fatherhood of God, embracing all 
his children under the supreme law of love; Christ, the in- 
terpretation of that universal love in human terms which 
plain men can understand; the Spirit of God, a potent pres- 
ence in regenerated human hearts, the source of a life su- 
perior to the life our animal heredity and social environment 
tend of themselves to produce. 

Perhaps you ask, “ Are not some of these the very things 
your fathers founded this Association to deny?” I answer, 
“No.” They denied a very inadequate and irrational form 
beneath which these truths were then concealed. Their 
denial at the time has proved of inestimable service to us 
all. But the time for mere denial has passed. ‘Thanks to 
the fruits of their denial, we now enjoy the opportunity to 
unite in positive affirmations which were impossible for 
either party seventy-five years ago. For either of us to re- 
sort to mere denial to-day is to invite merited and swift 
extinction. If we deny the legitimate consequences of the 
great doctrine of the unity of the God whose supreme law is 
love, our days are numbered. If you seek God exclusively 
by stripping off all definiteness and determination, and deny 
divinity to all that has the taint of the particular, the in- 
dividual, the personal, the historic, the human, then, though 
you may reach at the end of the process a Deity magnifi- 
cently free from all touch of finitude or feeling of infirmity 
like ours, you need not expect the toiling, sorrowing, sinning 
masses of humanity to join you in the cult of this ultimate 
abstraction. 

The time has come for us to take up your truth as the 
foundation of our faith, and for you to add something of our 
faith to the foundation you have laid. We rejoice with you 
in your splendid inheritance of free and fearless thinking. 
We long to see you bring in the fruits of critical scholarship 
to the common storehouse, not boastfully as the last word 
concerning a faith that is thereby to be displaced, but rev- 
erently and tenderly, as one would remove the dust from a 
cherished family portrait that it might be more clearly seen. 
We expect you to prosecute scientific research, not as a sub- 
stitute for spiritual truth, but as the unpretentious yet indis- 
pensable foundation on which such truth must rest. 

We expect you, not merely like the statue of Liberty en- 
lightening the world, to illuminate the harbor from which 
our ships set sail, but to put out to sea yourselves, and 
sound with us the still unfathomed depths of spiritual truth 
and explore with us the still unconquered realms of spiritual 
experience. We have the more comprehensive chart, based 
on the soundings and explorations of generations of mari- 
ners who have preceded us. You have the more sensitive 
compass, with its freshly polished needle of absolute intel- 
lectual honesty. Neither chart nor compass alone is a suffi- 
cient guide. We need more implicit reliance on the compass. 
You need more constant consultation of some carefully 
constructed, experimentally verified, authoritatively sanc- 
tioned chart. For sun and stars are often obscured, rocks 
and reefs are frequent and fatal, and the sea is wide and 
deep. It may be best that for a while longer we sail in 
separate ships. Let us at least always keep in hailing dis- 
tance of each other, ready at any time to signal such help 
of chart or compass as either may chance to need, mindful 
ever that, though the ships be separate, the fleet is one, sail- 
ing under the orders of the same great Admiral, and bound 
for a common port. 
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The Ministers’ Union. 


BY REV. WILLIAM J. BATT. 


In 1894 some ministers were trying to make 
a best possible ministers’ meeting. They 
believed that the best thing in that best meet- 
ing is ‘‘the communion of saints.’’ Nothing 
else is more friendly to great thoughts or 
strengthens for nobler endeavor. These min- 
isters were led to ask: ‘‘If we want to have 
the love of God shed abroad here, can we 
close these doors against any earnest minister 
who would like to come in? If we want the 
Lord to speak in our meeting the word that 
the most live minister needs to hear, is it 
wise to shut a denominational door upon the 
room?’’ 

In January, 1895, thirty-five or forty min- 
isters came together, representing six or seven 
denominations in the Town Hall at Ayer, 
Mass. They spent the day delightfully. 
There was no jar from morning till night. 
They sang together. They prayed together. 
One of the prayers offered was so tender, so 
fraternal, so comforting in its intercessions, 
that it seemed as if we had rarely ever listened 
to one like it, even in such a place. It was 
offered by Rev. Dr. Young of Groton. Those 
present broke bread together at noon time, 
and they did it in the very spirit of the 
sacrament itself. We would not be irrever- 
ent, but it seemed as if the Lord showed us 
that day that something had been attempted 
that was pleasing to him. Before separating, 
we voted unanimously to. make the meeting 
permanent, 

The constitution to which we have ‘‘at- 
tained’? may in part explain our work. It 
consists of five short articles. The first refers 
to our name, —the ‘‘ Ministers’ Union.’’ The 
second gives our object: ‘‘This union seeks 
the oneness of all believers, especially by 
promoting good will among all ministers.’’ 
Once bring the ministers together in a union 
of good will, a heart union, a co-operative 
union, and the churches will come together 
at the same time. The churches are as nearly 
ready for it to-day as the ministers are. 

The third article refers to membership: 
‘*All ministers shall be members of the Min- 
isters’ Union, equally and in full, while 
they attend its meetings.’’ No minister need 
ask whether he is acceptable to those who 
were there before him. No one need wait 
to be elected in or to be invited. There is 
no fee, and there are no assessments. Our 
bills are paid by voluntary subscription. Nor 
are we a local body: we are a world body. 
Our invitation is intended to be as broad as 
Jesus teaches us to make invitations. And, 
if there be anywhere—north, south, east, or 
west—a minister who feels lonesome or neg- 
lected, who feels that he could be a better 
minister if he had more brotherly sympathy 
and recognition in his work, and he can get 
to any of our meetings, our doors are open to 
him, and we need him as much as he needs us. 

Nor do we ask him to sacrifice any of his 
convictions. Our union compromises the tes- 
timony of no man to his individual belief. 
It is in no wise a protest against Christian 
denominations, and it respects the beliefs 
and preferences of every man. We would 
guard his liberty. We cherish his self- 
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respect. We esteem his personality. We are 


richer for his manliness. 


The fourth article relates to officers: ‘*Our 
officers shall be such as the union may find 
it natural and convenient to appoint.’’ Our 
first president was one of the Baptist brethren, 
Rev. W. J. Cloues, now of Montpelier, Vt. 
Our second was Rev. A. J. Rich, then of 
Milford, N.H. Our third was Rev. N. T. 
Whitaker, D.D., now of Chelsea, honored 
among the Methodists. Our fourth was Rev. 
Dr. Hale. Our present president is Bishop 
Mallalieu, again of the Methodist Church. 
Our recording secretaries are Rev. E. I. Lindh 
of Hopedale, R.I., and Rev. W. W. Campbell 
of Concord Junction, Mass. Our treasurer, 
from the beginning, has been Rev. J. W. 
Roberts of Ayer. Among our vice-presidents 
are: Rev. W. E. Barton, D.D., of Chicago, 
Ill. ; Rev. George S. Shaw of Ashby; Rev. 
Dr. Young of Groton; Rev. George B. Frost 
of Littleton. 

The fifth article is this: ‘‘No action shall 
be considered final in this union, except such 
as may be taken with substantial unanimity. ”’ 
We leave every meeting to decide for itself 
when the unanimity is substantial. The ex- 
ception that we allow is simply in order that 
the crank may not hinder us from going about 
our business. We have never had any such 
trouble, however. We have had two or three 
meetings a year, mostly at Ayer. We would 
rather meet, a part of the time at least, in 
Boston, or elsewhere, because thus our testi- 
mony might be more publicly given. 

Our meetings have never been large. In 
Dr. Hale’s church we, perhaps, had nearly 
fifty present. We have had in all about one 
hundred and fifty ministers with us. These 
represented perhaps a dozen different sects, or 
denominations. 

Some one will perhaps ask whether the 
Catholics have come in. We have wanted 
them very much. At first there was a move- 
ment among them to come, The neighboring 
priests whom we have naturally consulted 
have always been approachable and courteous. 
A beloved Catholic priest was active among 
our vice-presidents at the time of his death 
in 1896. We can never be complete without 
them. We appreciate the difficulties they 
think they find in coming. We wish to bear 
ourselves in such a way as not to hinder or 
embarrass them. 

We have met some general difficulties which 
might be a surprise to many, a statement of 
which might be instructive; but that would 
be outside of the purpose of this article. 

We have been convinced by our experience 
that all ministers owe much to one another, 
and will themselves be most blest by render- 
ing it. We are neighbors, and surely we can 
happily recognize and honorably help one 
another. We think a meeting of ministers 
ought to be one of the pleasantest in the 
world. We are bearing testimony in this 
concrete way to the regard we have for all 
earnest ministers around us, and we think 
that the influence of that testimony cannot be 
otherwise than sweet and good. Ministers 
of all men ought to love one another. What- 
ever their differences, they ought to know 
better than most other men how to hold them 
in charity. There are no men who can differ 
more courteously than ministers, There are 
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no men who can afford to estimate one 
another more generously than ministers. If 
strangeness, lack of sympathy, indifference to 
one another, are unbecoming anywhere among 
good men, they are absolutely inexplicable 
among ministers. 

We have learned that all ministers have a 
great deal in common. The things in which 
they agree are more than they sometimes 
seem to suppose. They are all trying to help 
men. They all aim to make the world 
better. They are all endeavoring to bring 
in the kingdom of heaven. They all depend 
upon moral appeal. They are all using spir- 
itual motives. They all wish to lift up the 
ideals of men. Most of them are using simi- 
lar methods, —meeting-houses, song, prayer, 
and sermon. They are all meeting many of 
the same difficulties: all have the world, the 
flesh, and the devil against them. They all 
have many of the same problems, —how to 
reach men as well as women; how to hold 
growing boys; perhaps what they shall do 
with the second service and others similar. 
All are confronted by the same sorrows, and 
are called to help in the same afflictions and 
to face the same mysteries. All are under 
one law: if they are not ready to be used, 
the Lord will use some one else. They all 
must suffer the same mortification when the 
Lord uses men, not ministers, to convey his 
most important messages to the world, for 
the reason that his ministers are too busy 
with small things and too much occupied with 
small thoughts. They all have one common 
Lord, who is no respecter of persons, and 
who will honor that minister with his mes- 
sage who is best prepared to deliver it. Can 
anything more fundamentally fit a man to do 
the great errands of the Lord than to have his 
soul filled with the love of God and with 
sympathy for the mighty and special work he 
is doing just now for the advancement of the 
world? 


Toy-soldiers, 


It is now twelve years since the Ladies’ 
Committee of the Peace Society voted that 
the toy-soldier should be cashiered, and that, 
in view of the fact that the unit of the nation 
was the family, and that the child was the 
father of the man, no such inflammatory toys 
should be admitted into the school-room. But 
time brings its revenges; and, if the child is 
indeed the father of the man and militarism 
is learned in the nursery, the next generation 
will be hard to hold. The purveyors to the 
trade have announced that for the present it 
is impossible to meet the urgent demand for 
toy-soldiers, and that months must elapse 
before they can be produced, The waste of 
toy-soldier life is now excessive, owing to 
the destructive weapons, including Maxim 
and air-guns, now supplied at very cheap 
rates; and the insistence of all boys that 
their soldiers shall campaign in the open and 
be left out ‘‘on the veldt’’ at night causes 
losses in *‘missing’’ and other casualties never 
yet equalled in the annals of toy warfare. 

As her Majesty has issued-a personal ap- 
peal to old and veteran soldiers to take u 
arms for home defence, so an attempt | 
been made to induce the boys of this coun 
to employ the old-fashioned toy-soldiers 
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for a time the place of those lost in the 
-of war. The supply of these veterans 
has never wholly ceased; and their reappear- 
ance among those of the present generation 
has caused general satisfaction, and awak- 
ened not a few interesting memories of the 
past. They are never allowed to appear in 
the fighting line, but are used for garrison 
duty, where they make a good show and set 
an example of old-fashioned rigid drill and 
smartness of uniform which cannot fail to have 
a good .moral effect on the modern khaki and 
slouch-hatted toy irregulars now so much in 
- favor. These varnished veterans of the army 
of wooden soldiers still stand to arms as 
stiffly as ever; though, judging from their 
uniforms, they must have fought in the 
squares at Waterloo. They are all Grena- 
diers; and their dress and equipment have 
never altered since the duke said, ‘‘Up, 
Guards, and at ’em!’’ They all shave clean, 
as they did in 1815, and wear busbies, 
white duck trousers, and swallow-tailed red 
coats,—not tunics; and every one of them is 
ag stiff as a ramrod. Their artillery also 
survives,—large, yellow, wooden, muzzle- 
loading cannon on magenta wheels, which 
shoot a low-velocity stone marble, specially 
adapted for killing wooden soldiers. It was 
hoped that very large numbers of the flat ‘‘tin 
soldiers’’ of the Napoleonic, or Second Em- 
pire, period might have answered the call; 
but, owing to the feebleness of their consti- 
tutions, nearly the whole of this class had 
either perished or become absolutely non- 
efficient. It was stated that, like the French 
armies which they were intended to represent, 
they entirely disappeared after the reverses of 
1870, since and even before which period 
other soldiers, mainly British,—solid and 
made of lead, —together with vast armies of 
a similar calibre made in Germany, have en- 
tirely taken their place. 

There is something intensely fascinating 
to the minds of boys—and of older per- 
sons, too, from Uncle Toby onwards—in 
the making of model sieges and miniature 
presentments of the attack and defence of 
cities. It is certain that M. Viollet-le- 
Duc, in his ‘‘Histoire d’une Forteresse, ’’ 
enjoyed these mimic battles, these artful 
minings and counter-minings, the running 
out of trenches, and the devising of flankers 
and enfiladings for his imaginary fortress, as 
much as he did his magnificent projects for 
architecture. So delightedly does his mind 
dwell on his toy fortress that he builds and 
* Wiethitide it, takes it, and besieges it again, 

under a dozen different ages of the nations, 
_and in as many forms of war and of attack 
and defence as existed between the days of 
_ the Franks and the invasion of France by 
_ Moltke’s battalions. Old Albert Diirer did 
h the same, and, while playing at soldiers 
in his studio, devised one of the cleverest 
er for musketry ever yet thought of, 
a Practical designs for the defence of Nu- 
'g- There is a good deal of ‘‘mind’’ 
a kind, and imagination in no small 
ure, in boys’ play, with their puppets of 
and,, when they take to serious fort- 
n and siege operations, they often 
the rudiments of a very fair knowl- 
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of the principles of the defence of | 5,210 
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The New Humanism.* 


A word of introduction may not be out of 
place before entering on some account of 
Prof. Griggs’s interesting and important 
book. He has been for several years a pro- 
fessor in the Leland Sanford, Jr., University 
of California. Recently, in the course of his 
first Sabbatical year, he resigned his chair 
and came to New York, where he has engaged 
in University Extension work, largely under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, where, and everywhere, he has 
made a profound impression by the lofty 
idealism and attractive presentation of his 
thought. Of this, the ideal transfiguration 
of science seems to us to be the most charac- 
teristic note. 

The series of chapters in 7ke Mew Human- 
ism makes us acquainted with it in a delight- 
ful fashion. The first chapter, ‘‘The Higher 
Human Life,’’ is an admirable study of the 
intellectual conditions of our time. It pleads 
ics, but as the reflective study of the inter- 
for philosophy, ‘‘not as a detached metaphys- 
relations of the different sciences and of the 
facts discovered and accumulated in each of 
them.’’ One of the extreme follies of modern 
thought is admirably exposed where it is 
shown that in much the same way as a crude 
biology has failed through its determination 
to solve its problems by methods applicable 
to the inorganic world, so has a crude sociol- 
ogy failed through its determination to solve 
its problems by methods applicable to biol- 
ogy. ari passu, the secret of the higher 
manifestations of humanity cannot be inter- 
preted in terms of its lowest origins. In 
many ways the development of science has 
tended to the belittlement of man; z<¢., ap- 
parently. ‘‘It is only when we return to the 
point of view of the human spirit, and con- 
sider the facts of man’s life from within the 
forces that have produced them, that we real- 
ize again the infinite significance of human- 
ity? 

We cannot follow Prof. Griggs through the 
succeeding chapters of his book. Their sub- 
jects will indicate its range: ‘‘The Evolution 
of Personality’; ‘‘The Dynamic Character 
of Personal Ideals’’; ‘‘The Content of the 
Ideal of Life’’; ‘‘Positive and Negative 
Ideals’’ (this chapter is exceedingly impor- 
tant) ; ‘‘Greek and Christian Ideals in Mod- 
ern Civilization’’ (here the discrimination is 
admirable, and the plea is not for a choice, 
but for a combination); ‘‘The Modem 
Changes in Ideals of Womanhood’’; ‘‘The 
Ethics of Social Reconstruction’’; ‘‘The 
New Social Ideal’’; ‘‘The Religion of Hu- 
manity.’’ The tendency of the book is none 
the worse for being individualistic in a time 
that tends to swallow up the individual in 
the political and industrial mass. ‘‘It is not 
the multiplication of institutions that is 
needed, but the consecration of individuals.’’ 
And the ideals ‘of the book are none the 
worse for their simplicity: ‘‘ Just to be good, 
to keep life pure from degrading elements, to 
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make it constantly helpful in little ways to 
those who are touched by it, to keep one’s 
spirit always sweet, and avoid all manner of 
petty anger and irritability,—that is an idea 
as noble as it is difficult.’’ 


First PRINCIPLES IN Po.irics. By Will- 
iam Samuel Lilly. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50.—This book is at once 
interesting and exasperating. The author is 
a devoted member of the Lecky school, but 
lacks the breadth and force of his master. 
He is a good deal of a pedant, constantly in- 
terlarding his paragraphs with Latin phrases, 
almost all of which are unnecessary; while 
some are obviously ‘‘lugged in’’ for effect. 
In the case of the reader of average intelli- 
gence the effect is the reverse of the author’s 
expectation. Of the book as a whole it is 
not unjust to say that it is marked by a sur- 
prising ignorance at some points and by 
prejudice at almost all. Mr. Lilly can see 
nothing save with his own eyes. He is a 
profound believer in monarchy, and is moved 
by an antipathy to democracy that will not” 
suffer him to use the word even, without pre- 
fixing the adjective ‘‘false.’’ Indeed, he is 
prolific in denunciatory or contemptuous ad- 
jectives. He cannot abide Mr. Gladstone, 
whom he likens to Robespierre, and has no 
respect for dissenters. Some of his opinions 
are given in the following excerpts: of mon- 
archy he says, ‘‘It is, in fact, the one form 
of government to which the term ‘natural’ 
may properly be applied’’ (p. 16); on de- 
mocracy he quotes, with approval, Mill, ‘‘The 
democracy of numbers is the final form of 
the degeneracy of all governments’’ (p. 17); 
and says of equal suffrage, ‘‘It is unjust to 
the masses; for it infringes their right to the 
guidance of men of light and leading, and 
subjects them to a base oligarchy of vile 
political adventurers.’’ The House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, he says, ‘‘is 
a House of corrupt adventurers, the salaried 
servants of Bossdom and Ringdom, where 
‘single thought is civil crime and individual 
freedom mute’’’ (p. 240). His ignorance 
of the Elmira Reformatory is grotesque and 
immense, but it is equalled by his assurance 
in denunciation (pp. 266-268). War he con- 
siders ‘‘the law of life,’’ and desires for his 
own country ‘‘universal military service’’ 
(Pp. 54, 103). State education he abhors as 
an infringement of the father’s rights (p. 59). 
Socialism he denounces; for it ‘‘means the 
confiscation of private property, the destruc- 
tion of the family, and the annihilation of 
individual freedom’’ (p. 131). Yet he says, 
‘*Assuredly, a much stronger case may be 
stated for the control of production and dis- 
tribution by public authority, for the public 
benefit, than for the control of production 
and distribution by private associations, for 
private benefit’’ (p. 112). He is unconscious 
of being humorous when he says, ‘‘In Eng- 
land, happily, we have no aristocracy’’ (p. 
119); and he is quite manifestly serious 
when he declares that the demand for the dis- 
establishment of the Church of England ‘‘is 
supported by arguments of which some seem 
to me decidedly dishonest, and all utterly 
unconvincing’’ (p. 64). Notwithstanding 
the author’s air of calm superiority which 
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pervades the whole volume, he succeeds in 
interesting the reader, though by no means 
always in exactly the way that the author 
would desire. Wrong-headed and prejudiced 
as Mr. Lilly is, he sometimes says very good 
and very true things. One will note specially 
his remarks on ‘‘law’’ and ‘‘duty’’: ‘‘Lose 
the true idea of law, and you derationalize 
the universe. You reduce the wondrous All 
to mere senseless mechanism. You undo the 
work of the creative Logos. You enthrone 
Anarchy in its place’? (p. 4) ‘*The aborigi- 
nal rights of the individual are conditioned 
by duties; and, if those duties are disdained, 
the rights lose their character and become 
wrongs’’ (p. 38). He says truly that ‘‘the 
electoral franchise is not only a right, but a 
trust, and a trust because it is a right’? (p. 
47); and his ethical sense is sound when he 
remarks: ‘‘It is a curious instance of the 
“vast unconscious hypocrisy’ which wraps us 
round that men who expend much virtuous 
indignation against the public gaming tables 
of Monte Carlo and the private gambling 
tables of the ‘hells’ in great cities habitu- 
ally practise far worse gambling on the Stock 
Exchange, not for one moment doubting that 
they are reputable and even edifying members 
of society’’ (p. 92). The book is beautifully 
printed; and its large, clear type is a comfort 
to ‘‘tired eyes.’ 


BrBLicaL INTRODUCTION. Old Testament, 
by W. H. Bennett, M.A. New Testament, 
by Walter F. Adeney, M.A. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. $2.—The rapidly in- 
creasing popular interest in Biblical study is 
creating a demand for books that shall make 
intelligible to the ordinary reader the assured 
results of Biblical criticism. The present 
work is the best that has yet appeared for 
this purpose. A little more than half of the 
book is on the Old Testament. Mr. Bennett, 
who is favorably known by his volume on 
‘“‘Jeremiah’’? in Zhe LExpositor’s Bible, his 
Primer of the Bible, and his volume on 
“*Joshua’’ in Zhe Polychrome Bible, is a 
scholar of excellent equipment and admirable 
temper. His work is perhaps the better part 
of the volume before us. After a chapter of 
a general introductory character, in which he 
discusses manuscripts and versions, external 
evidence, the history .of criticism and the 
Canon, he proceeds to consider in order the 
earlier historical books, the later historical 
books, the poetical books, the prophets from 
Isaiah to Daniel, the book of the Twelve 
Prophets, and, finally, the Apocrypha, Pseud- 
epigrapha, and some other Jewish writings 
not included in the Protestant Canon. With 
clearness and entire dispassionateness, he sets 
forth the conclusions of critical scholars, fol- 
lowing the lead of Wellhausen, Cheyne, 
Driver, Ryle, G. A. Smith, and others. 
There is no special pleading or polemic, but 
only a lucid statement of the current and 
dominant views on Old Testament analysis. 
Without being severely technical, the author 
enables even the layman to understand the 
process by which the Old Testament came to 
be what it is, pouring a flood of light on the 
occult symbols, J, E, D, H, and P. Each 
book and main document is analyzed with 
sufficient fulness to aid greatly the reader of 
the Bible in understanding. the true sequence 
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of facts and ideas. The work on the New 
Testament, by Mr. Adeney, has many of the 
excellences of the preceding part, but is 
somewhat more conservative. The least sat- 
isfactory portions are those which treat of 
the Fouith Gospel and the Pastoral Epistles. 
There is here, however, the same fairness of 
statement and excellent temper which charac- 
terize the first half of the book. On the 
whole, this volume is a very valuable contri- 
bution to the rapidly growing literature on 
the Bible for the many intelligent people 
who are unable to follow the technical dis- 
cussions of authors who write especially for 
scholars. In this respect it is superior to 
Driver’s Introduction. The book is beauti- 
fully printed on good, light-weight, opaque 
paper,—almost a model of book-making for 
constant use. 


THE BURDEN OF CHRISTOPHER. By Flor- 
ence Converse. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50.—Miss Converse has added 
another to the rapidly increasing list of 
novels that deal with industrial reform and 
social problems. It is the story of a young 
man who endeavored to introduce into his 
manufacturing business profit-sharing, short 
hours, and the maximum wage, struggling on 
year after year under a burden that crushed 
out his life, blinded him to considerations 
of other duties, and finally ended in disgrace 
and death. The key-note of the book seems 
to be the passionate farewell words of Chris- 
topher to the manufacturer who offers to buy 
out the business, and thus give him another 
chance, ‘‘The system and men like you have 
made righteous living impossible.’’ He used 
trust funds committed to his charge rather 
than cut down the wages of the men, and 
even in the bitter end he could not see how 
he could have done differently. ‘‘Kither 
way, it was sin,’’ he said. ‘*‘A man must 
give up trying to earn a living: there is no 
other way out.’’ In other words, ‘‘The 
competitive system and the Golden Rule 
cannot be harmonized.’’ The book is strong 
with the power that comes from intense sym- 
pathy with the kind of people the writer de- 
scribes, —people who are agonizing to solve 
the questions of their own duties, and others 
who are the victims of social injustice or 
private selfishness; but we do not believe that 
the power of a good man in business is so 
limited as the writer seems to indicate. The 
story appeared as a serial in the Churchman, 


INDIAN SONG AND STORY FROM NorTH 
AMERICA. By Alice C. Fletcher. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25.—Miss Fletcher 
is well known as an authority in certain lines 
of scientific research. She holds the Thaw 
Fellowship of Harvard University, —a fellow- 
ship established for work and research relat- 
ing to the Indian race of America, or other 
ethnological and archzological investigations, 
and awarded by the trustees of the Peabody 
Museum. Many of the stories and songs in 
this book are now published for the first 
time. All have been gathered directly from 
the Indians themselves; and the stories are 
close translations, while the melodies are 
given exactly as sung, harmonized by Prof. 
J. C. Fillmore and others. Such material 
has hitherto appeared only in scientific pub- 
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lications, appealing chiefly to specialists in 
Europe and America. In this more popular 
form it will awaken many to the undoubted 
interest of this early stage of musical devel- 
opment, and Miss Fletcher suggests that 
American composers may find the songs 
available as novel and characteristic themes. 
To quote from the preface, ‘‘Aside from its 
scientific value, this music possesses a charm 
of spontaneity that cannot fail to please those 
who would come near to nature and enjoy the 
expression of emotion untrammelled -by the 
intellectual control of schools. ’’ 


Poor PEorpLte. By I. K. Friedman. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—Life 
in a tenement-house has not before, to our 
knowledge, been so realistically portrayed as 
in this book. It is realistic because it shows 
the poor people, of whom it tells, not gloomy 
and cheerless, but much like the rest of us, 
—ready to snatch happiness out of meagre 
conditions, blind to the facts that do not 
crowd themselves upon us, and somehow or 
other managing to get a taste of life’s sweet, 
as well as its bitter. Mr. Riis says of the 
book: ‘‘It is full of fun,—the best proof 
that it is true; for the tenements of the poor 
are full of fun. If they were not, no one 
could stand living in them.’’ Certainly, this 
kind of fun has its exceeding deep pathos; 
but it is not morbid nor hopeless. For that 
very reason the misfortunes that come from 
unjust business methods seem all the more 
real and urgent in their claims for attention. 
The writer has gained much by making his 
poor people real human beings, not exponents 
of any one’s theories. 


THE CARDINAL’S MUSKETEER. By M. 
Imlay Taylor. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co, $1£.25.—Miss Taylor’s historical studies 
have taken her into France, and her latest 
book draws the times of Richelieu and Louis 
XIII. Although it is a clever story, well 
spiced with adventure, it is far from being 
such a novel as were the two earlier ones, 
whose subjects were drawn from Russian his- 
tory. On the Red Staircase and An Jmperial 
Lover were unusually interesting books, partly 
from the way in which the historical back- 
ground was handled, and partly from the 
spirit and dramatic power that entered into 
the development of the situations. The car- 
dinal’s musketeer, the haughty French aristo- 
crat whom he loves, the wily cardinal, and 
the intricacies of court intrigue are all effe¢- 
tive elements of the present tale, which takes 
the reader, through inevitable ups and downs 
of the hero, to a fortunate conclusion. 


FroM SAND-HILL TO PINE. By Bret Harte. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.— 
It is the fashion to say that Bret Harte is 
still telling the old story of a time that has 
passed, and of characters that are no longer 
to be found. But we think he does well to 
tell the old story over and over again. We 
are never tired of reading about the advent- 
ures of the prospector who finds gold, or 
misses the finding, with all manner of pi 
esque adventures; of the pioneer’s daugh’ 
with her wonderful ways and her prete: 
ral ability to adapt herself to civili: 
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The gambler and the highwayman are old 
“ ends. In spite of all their faults, we love 
them still. For one reader, at least, this 
little volume of short stories has served its 
purpose as a cheerful companion in an idle 
hour. 


MICHELANGELO. By Estelle M. Hurll. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—This book 
is one of the ‘‘Riverside Art Series,’’. and 
consists of a collection of fifteen pictures and 
a portrait of the master, with an introduction 
and interpretation by Miss Hurll. The pict- 
ures represent Michelangelo’s best work, both 
in sculpture and painting, arranged from the 
most familiar subjects to the more abstract 
and difficult. Miss Hurll has done her part 
well, seeking to give only what information 
is necessary for the understanding of the 
painting or the statue, and to suggest thought- 
ful appreciation to the student rather than to 
impose opinions on him. This is a conven- 
ient series, well adapted to meet the present 
impulse toward art study in schools. 


THE CONQUEST OF ARID AMERICA. 
William E. Smythe. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—This attractive 
book shows what conquests of peace are wait- 
ing for the application of energy, skill, and 
money to the development of the arid tracts 
within the limits of the United States. Any 
intelligent reader will find this book not only 
interesting, but almost necessary for an un- 
derstanding of his own country and the social 
evolution which is conditioned by physical 
resources and Jimitations. The chapter on 
‘*The Mormon Commonwealth’’ is of great 
value. 


By 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. The His- 
tory of Henry Esmond, Esq., a Colonel in 
the Service “of Her Majesty, Queen Anne, 
written by Himself. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. With an Introduction and Note. 
With Seventy-six Illustrations by George Du 
Maurier and Others. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifilin & Co. Quintuple number, 
60 cents. —For the pocket or the portmanteau 
‘*the gentle reader’’ will find just suited to 
his purpose this light, flexible, well-printed 
volume. <A brief appendix contains a few 
necessary notes. 


‘Miscellaneous. 


Harper's Guide to Paris is a comprehensive 
book, in spite of its lightness and small size. 
The information is exact, reliable, and prac- 
tical, including suggestions for the trip, a 


_ guide to the city of Paris, and a complete 


description and guide to the Exposition, be- 
_ sides the translation of such French phrases 
as are likely to prove most helpful. Maps, 
diagrams, plans, and illustrations are added 


wherever necessary. The book is sold for $1. 


Three numbers of the Zide/ot (Thomas B. 
er, Portland, Me.) have appeared since 
last notice of this dainty publication. 
First came William Morris’s Golden Wings, 

th might safely have been permitted to 
in = obscurity to which its author 


the dead worse foe than he — 
‘these sweepings of the artist’s 


on his tomb.'’ 
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Very different, if too mechanical in its struct- 
ure and too redundant in its style, is Chris- 
topher Smart’s Song to David,—a very re- 
markable poem, the pathetic product of a 
maimed and thwarted life. David Gray was 
another of the unhappy poets. He was only 
twenty-three years old when he died, in 1861. 
He had a fierce ambition to do great things 
as a poet; and such was the promise of his 
immaturity that, had he lived even as long 
as Byron, he might have justified his hope. 
His sonnets, here beautifully reprinted in the 
June Zéelot, are full of the sharp sorrow of 
impending death. They contain many beau- 
tiful and noble lines, some of which have 
haunted the memory of the writer of this 
notice since 1865, when Roberts Brothers 
published them with others of Gray’s poems, 
—one of their earliest publications. 


Literary Notes. 


Houghton, Miflin & Co. have issued a cir- 
cular on the appearance of the two hundred 
thousandth of 7o Have and to Hold. It con- 
tains a portrait of Miss Mary Johnson, and 
considerable interesting information. It is 
intended for general distribution by book- 
sellers. 


Edward Everett Hale, Mrs. Phelps Ward, 
Mrs. Livermore, Prof. Trent, Prof. O’Shea, 
Rev. C. F. Dole, and T. M. Balliet of 
Springfield, Mass., are among the editors 
who will be responsible for the books in 
Heath’s ‘*Home and School Library,’’ the 
publication of which will begin very shortly. 


Books Received. 


To PusiisHers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price,if known. But we can guarantee no other return 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 
The Black Terror. By John K. Leys. $t.50. 
The Baron’s Sons. By Maurus Jokai. $1.50. : 
fi the Court of the King. By G. Hembert Westley. 
1.25. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Knights of the Cross. | 
Translated by Jeremiah Curtin. $2.00. 

From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
Nature’s Calendar. By Ernest Ingersoll. $1.50. 
The Passing of Thomas. By Thomas A. Janvier. 
The Life of Charlotte Bronté. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Silex Scintallans._ Poems by Henry Vaughan. 50 cents. 
World Politics. By Paul S. Reinsch. $1.25. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 

David and his Friends. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks. 

$1.50. 
From the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Annual Report of U.S. Life-saving Service. 

From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

The Dread and Fear of Kings. By J. Breckenridge 

Ellis. $1.25. 
Back to Christ. By Walter Spence. $1.00, 

Historical Memoirs of Alexander I. and the Court of 
Russia. By La Comtesse Choiseul-Gouffier, $1.50. 
McLoughlin and Old Oregon. By Eva Emery Dye. 

1.50. 
From]. L. Douthit & Sons, Shelbyville, Ill. 
The Life Story of John Sobieski. $1.50. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Though Lost to Sight. With violin obligato. 
high voice. By We J. MacDougall. s 
Love’s Caprice. By Max Heindl. 


$1.25. 
$1.75. 


Song for 


For piano. 


as ot dey Sacred Song. For high voice. By 
harles Coes Chase. 
I Love the Lord. Sacred Song. For high voice. By 


Water. 


Beardsley Van de 
Lint He Song for medium voice By J. C. 


Dear Little Heart. 


Smugglers Three. Song for bass voice. By John E. 

ebster. 

rnearme. Song for high voice, By Alberta Stow- 
ell Stevens. |. 

A Dream of Paradise. Sacred Duet. 
By Hamilton Gray. ‘ 

In Gay Paree. March and two-step. For the piano. By 

F. de Blon. 4 

Thou in the Morn ey Dae shalt hear. 
For medium voice. By Alfred G. Robyn. ‘ 

Love’s Wooing, Song for high voice. By Cyril Mont- 
rose, $ 


For soprano and alto. 


Sacred Song. 


By Henryk Sienkiewicz. |. 
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THE UNITARIAN YEAR BOOK 


For 1900 


is now ready, all lists being corrected as nearly as possible 
to date of publication. 
he Year Book contains lists of societies, ministers, 
associations, and conferences, and the usual denomina- 
tional information. 
Price 50 cents, for which it will be sent to any address, 
postage paid. : 


Life members of the Association receive a copy without 
charge. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A new edition of these stories, originally 
published by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL Soclery, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,!’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc, 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street. a ie, 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


Sent, postpaid, on 


Boston. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - ~ - Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this volume 
were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 1897-098. They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 
the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 
than can be reached on Sunday morning. 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Night of the Bath, 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


Two little girls are in the tub, 

For Irish nursie to scrimmage and scrub; 

And, whether the little ones wili or no, 
‘They're slathered and lathered from top to toe! 


They rumble and tumble about in the tub, 

Heels buffet the bottom a-rub-a-dub-dub. 

They steam like the kettle when mother makes tea, 
And the water kersploshes like waves of the sea. 


The steam rises high, and the voices rise higher. 
There’s laughter till after they’re dried by the fire. 
Then two little prayers : ‘‘ Now I lay me—Amen”’ ; 
And in Dreamland it’s Bath-night all over again. 


Tom?’s Idea. 


‘*T ploughed up the Pike meadow this 
morning, and I want you to pick out the 
stones this afternoon, Tom,’’ said Farmer 
Green to his son at the dinner table one day. 

Tom said nothing; but he looked his dis- 
may, and forgot to eat the piece of turnip 
which he held balanced on the end of his 
three-tined fork. 

‘*Throw them over to the west side of the 
lot: then they will be out of the way,’’ con- 
tinued his father, as he put on his hat to go 
back to his work. 

‘* Ves, sir,’’ said Tom. 

The door shut, and Tom groaned. ‘‘I was 
going over to Sam’s to make that boat this 
afternoon,’’ he explained to his sympathetic 
mother. ‘‘I thought that meadow wasn’t go- 
ing to be ploughed till next week.”’ 

“Tf you go right about it, perhaps you can 
get through in time to go to Sam’s,’’ advised 
his mother. 

‘¢ *Twill take the whole afternoon to do it 
al] alone, and I shan’t get through before 
dark,’’ said Tom, dismally. 

Mrs. Green said nothing more, and began 
to wash the dishes. 

Tom wandered out to the hen-yard with his 
hands in his pockets. He stood watching an 
old biddy call her chicks about her, when 
suddenly a bright idea struck him. ‘‘I’ve 
got it!’’ he cried, giving such a war-whoop 
that the hen and her chickens scattered in 
eleven directions. He turned on his heel, 
and rushed into the house very differently 
from the way he had gone out a few moments 
before. ‘‘I’m going over to Sam’s,’’ he 
said to his mother. 

She looked at him, and saw a roguish 
twinkle in his brown eyes. ‘‘Well,’’ she 


said. ‘‘Only, Tom, don’t fail to have your 
work done by night.’’ 
‘*No, ma’am,’’ trying to look sober, 


though he smiled in spite of himself. An 
hour later he came into the dining-room 
where she was sewing, and tilted himself on 
her rocker, while he coaxed: ‘‘Say, mother, 
can’t I have a few of the fellows to supper? 
And won’t you make some hot biscuits? 
Father’s going to the village, and won’t get 
home till seven o’clock. So he won’t care.’’ 

‘*T guess so,’’ she answered. ‘‘I was go- 
ing to make biscuits anyway, and I can make 
a few extra just as well.’’ She did not ask 
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him why he wanted the boys to supper; but 
she knew he was working out some bright 
idea of his own, and, mother-like, was ready 
to help, while she watched him curiously. 
Soon after she heard him sawing in the 
woodshed. Then he came to ask for some 
red paint. - 

The boys came at four o’clock, according 
to Tom’s invitation. There were four. of 
them besides Tom. 

Mrs. Green looked out of the kitchen win- 
dow, and saw Tom taking them toward Pike 
Meadow. Over on the west side of the 
meadow she could see some bright object 
standing on the stone wall, but she could not 
tell what it was. Then she saw the boys 
stoop, and fill their pockets with stones. 
Then they formed in line, and took turns 
throwing the stones at the object on the 
other side. They kept their shot flying, 
little by little moving nearer their target. 
Meanwhile the farmer’s wife baked her de- 
licious biscuits, and laughed to herself. 

At six o’clock the five young slingers came 
trooping in to supper, hot and hungry. 

‘*That was a fine target, Tom,’’ said one 
of his admirers. ‘Where did you get it?’’ 

‘*Made it,’’ said Tom, promptly. ‘‘Had 
some paint left over from the boat, you 
know.’’ 

While they were eating, Mr. Green came 
home unexpectedly. He spoke kindly to 
them all. Then, turning to Tom, he said, 
“*Did you pick the stones out of the meadow 
this afternoon, as I told you, and throw them 
on the west side, Thomas?’’ 

‘‘Yes, sir, we did,’’ said Tom, demurely ; 
while the other boys, seeing through the joke 
for the first time, fairly shouted.—/Harfer's 
Young People. 


The Quarrel Cure, 


Nine days out of ten there were no better 
friends in the block than Molly and Mabel. 
They lived side by side, went to the same 
school, read the same stories, and wanted 
their best hats trimmed just exactly alike, 
even to the number of white spots on the 
gray quills, which made the blue felt sailors 
so very charming in the eyes of both. But, 
on the tenth day,—oh, dear, how everything 
was changed! Molly went to school on one 
side of the street, with never a glance across 
at Mabel, trudging disdainfully along on the 
other; and from breakfast to bedtime the day 
was out of joint for both. To be sure, the 
quarrels never lasted long; but they were 
serious matters while they did last. 

In vain the mothers took counsel together. 
In vain they reasoned, each with her own 
particular little girl. Both Molly and Mabel 
protested that they loved each other, and 
never meant to quarrel; but still the quarrels 
would come, and make both miserable. And 
they arose over such trifling things! After 
the ‘‘making up,’’ the two friends never 
could see ‘‘how they came to quarrel over a 
little thing like that!’’ 

So things went on until Molly’s Aunt 
Frances came to spend the winter with her 
sister. Now Aunt Frances was Molly’s ideal 
of everything a young lady should be. So it 
was no wonder that her niece sang her praises 
morning, noon, and night. Neither was it 


she lived,—‘‘so there!’’ 
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any wonder that Mabel, who had a young 
lady aunt of her own, grew tired of so often 
hearing the same strain, and on the fatal 
tenth day chanced to remark that, while 
Molly’s Aunt Frances was very nice in her 
opinion, her own Aunt Angie was nicer. 
This was the thin end of the wedge of dis- 
pute; but half an hour later Molly rushed 
into the house, declaring that she would 
never speak to Mabel Bye again so long as 
The wedge had 
been driven deep, and friendship was split 
wide open. ; 

Aunt Frances listened to the tale of Mabel’s 
presuming to think any one nicer than she 
with a perfectly grave face, though her blue 
eyes were dancing merrily. When the story 
was ended, she said soothingly :— 

“‘T wouldn’t mind it so much, Molly. 
I’m sure I don’t care if Mabel likes her own 
auntie best. But I’m sorry you two should 
have quarrelled about me. I didn’t come 
all the way from Texas to Minnesota to cause 
a coldness between friends, and I shall feel 
dreadfully if you and Mabel never speak to 
each other again.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Molly, hesitating between 
her disposition to ‘‘stay mad’’ and her de- 
sire to please Aunt Frances, ‘‘I s’pose I 
could speak to her,—just to ’blige you; but 
I’m quite sure I shall never like her so well 
any more.’’ 

But, when Mabel’s kitten ran away that 
afternoon and all the children in the block 
were looking for it, Molly could not help but 
look, too. And, when she found it in the 
coal-bin,—it had fallen through the cellar 
window,—of course she had to carry it home. 
Mabel was so delighted that she hugged both 
her and the kitten, and the quarrel was over 
then and there. 

That night, after dinner, Aunt Frances 
called Molly to her, and showed her a small 
pink box, with a druggist’s label on the out- 
side. 

‘*Molly,’’ said she, ‘‘just look here! 
What do you suppose I’ve got in this box?’’ 

‘*Not medicine?’’ questioned Molly, who, 
having lately recovered from a slight illness, 
looked with suspicion on pink boxes of that 
particular sort. 

‘*Medicine, sure enough,’’ responded Aunt 
Frances, cheerfully. ‘‘You shall be my first 
case. Molly, my dear, I will cure you; and 
my fame will spread through the length and 
breadth of the land.’’ (I forgot to tell that 
Aunt Frances was studying to be a doctor. ) 

‘*But I’m not sick any more,’’ protested 
Molly, drawing away from the box before 
she should be asked to take a dose of what- 
ever was in it. 

‘Oh, certainly not,’’ agreed Aunt Frances. 
‘*But I want you to try the quarrel cure, 
dear. See! These are temper tablets, of 
the very best make. ”’ ~ 
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_ She opened the box; and Molly saw the 
contents, —tablets about the size of a pepper- 
mint lozenge, clear, and of a lovely deep red. 
They did not look as though they would 
taste bad. 
“*Take one,’’ said Aunt Frances. ‘‘My 
prescription would include ‘one at bedtime.’ 
So you might as well begin the treatment 
right away.’’ 
Molly obeyed. The temper tablet was 
sweet, and tasted of wintergreen. 
‘*Don’t try to bite it,’’ cautioned the pre- 
scribing physician. ‘‘Let it disolve in your 
mouth. And now, Nieceums,’’ she continued 
with a very professional air, ‘‘when you feel 
_ a quarrel coming on, I want you to take one 
of these tablets. Don’t crush it with your 
teeth, —just let it melt in your mouth. 
be careful not to speak until it is all gone. 
Do you fully understand the directions?’’ 
Molly nodded solemnly. The responsibil- 
ity of being a ‘‘first case’’ rather awed her. 
**Will you treat Mabel, too?’’ she asked. 
“*It won’t be necessary,’’? said Aunt 
Frances, gravely, ‘‘if you take the tablets as 
I prescribe. And, if I were you, I wouldn’t 
tell anybody I was being treated.’’ 
The next morning Molly started for school 
with a temper tablet neatly wrapped in tin- 
foil in her small pocket. That day passed 
peacefully. So did several others; and Molly 
had all but forgotten that she was being 
treated, when, suddenly, one Saturday after- 
noon, she felt a quarrel coming on. Mabel 
had made a dress for her doll. Molly didn’t 
think it fitted very well, and said so. Mabel 
answered tartly that she guessed Molly 
couldn’t do as well; and Molly had just 
opened her mouth to say something peppery, 
when she remembered the temper tablets. 
Hastily laying her beloved Florimonda 
Isabelle face down on the floor, she ran out 
of the room. The temper tablet was at the 
very bottom of her pocket; but she picked it 
out, unwrapped the tin-foil, and popped it 
into her mouth. The rosy bit of sweetness 
tasted very nice; and she went back to her 
doll, feeling better already. 
**Thought you’d gone home mad,’’ re- 
marked Mabel, with her small nose in the 
air. 
Never a word from Molly. 
**T didn’t care if you had,’’ added Mabel, 
with a sniff. 
Molly rolled the temper tablet under her 
tongue, but answered nothing at all. 
**Well, you needn't talk if you don’t want 
to,’’ snapped Mabel; and she gave her entire 
attention to putting the new dress upon its 
owner, Evelyn Kathryn Olivia. 
Little by little the temper tablet dissolved 
in Molly’s mouth; and, strange to say, her 
anger melted with it. It was worn to wafer 
thinness ; and Molly was wondering just what 
‘she should say when the ‘‘treatment’’ was 
» when she heard a faint sound of music 
down the street. 
‘O Mabel!’’ she cried excitedly, ‘‘there’s 
nd-organ; and maybe there’s a monkey! 
go and see!’’ 
‘Oh, let’s!’’ answered Mabel, jumping up 
tly; and a moment later Florimonda Isa- 
; Evelyn Kathryn Olivia were left to 
ny for each other, while their re- 
ve mothers raced hand-in-hand down 
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the street in search of the probable ‘‘grind- 
organ’’ and the possible monkey. 

That night Molly told Aunt Frances the 
whole story, and that young lady listened 
with genuine professional pleasure. Her first 
case was doing remarkably well, she said; 
and the patient was advised to continue the 
use of the invaluable temper tablets in all 
similar emergencies. Molly followed the 
prescription faithfully, and before spring both 
she and Mabel were completely cured. 

After a while Molly discovered the reason 
why the temper tablets had such a soothing 
effect in the first stages of a quarrel. I won- 
der if you have guessed it, too.—/da Reed 
Smith, in the Advance. 


Daisies. 


Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 
I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, 
A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 
The people God sends us to set our heart free. 


The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 
The orioles whistled them out of the wood; 

And all of their singing was, ‘‘ Earth, it is well!” 
And all of their dancing was, ‘‘ Life, thou art good! ”’ 


— More Songs from Vagabondia. 


*| which was at the door. 


Jesus’ Folks. 


Little Charlie S. was taking his first rail- 
road journey,—at least, the first he could 
remember. He and his mamma were going 
East. It was such a sultry midsummer day 
that nearly all the passengers had fallen into 
a doze. 

Charlie wondered how anybody could sleep 
when there was so much to be seen and talked 
about. He wasn’t sleepy,—no, indeed! His 
blue eyes were wide open to catch everything 
going on, both inside and outside the car. 

There were so many things he wanted to 
know! At that particular moment he wanted 
to know if the train had left Pennsylvania 
yet, if it were any nearer New York. But 
his mamma, too, was asleep; and, being a 
manly little fellow, he would not disturb her. 

‘*T can’t ask anything,’’ he thought. 
‘*Everybody’s asleep. I do wish something 
would happen, so I could talk!’’ 

Presently something did happen. The train 
slowed up; and the porter called out, ‘‘ Beth- 
lehem! Bethlehem!’’ That didn’t seem to 
arouse anybody, not even Charlie’s mamma; 
but Charlie was so much excited that he 
called out in his clear, high voice: ‘‘Mamma, 
mamma, you must wake up now! Here’s 
where Jesus’ folks live!’’ 

When his mamma explained that this Beth- 
lehem was not the Bethlehem where the 
Christ-child had lived, the little fellow was 
greatly disappointed; but the rest of that 
afternoon the passengers found pleasure in 
both entertaining and being entertained by 
the wide-awake little boy. — elena Clendenen, 
in Youth’s Companion. 
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An Observing Puppy. 


A rector writes from Honiton, Eng., to 
record an instance of a very high order of 
intelligence in an animal, of a power of 
reasoning. ‘‘I have a bull-pup aged ten 
months and a bull-dog four years old, both 
of which live in the house and are great pets. 
A short time ago my wife was ill; and, 
though the older dog, owing to his quiet and 
sedate way, was allowed to enter her room, 
the puppy was never admitted. The nurse 
could always tell which dog was at the door, 
because the older dog gave one single and 
gentle scratch, and then remained quiet, while 
the puppy scratched violently and frequently, 
and whined. The puppy apparently could 
not understand why she was not admitted, 
and felt her exclusion sorely. One day she 
scratched furiously, as usual. No notice was 
taken. Presently she was heard going ‘flop, 
flop,’ downstairs. In a few minutes the 
single gentle scratch of the old dog was 
heard, the door was opened, and there were 
both dogs. And, strange to say, from that 
time the puppy so imitated the scratch of 
the other dog that it was impossible to tell 
Undoubtedly, the 
puppy went and asked the old dog to show 
her how he gained admission. How else can 
one explain the fact?’’—Se/ected. 


‘*Don’t you want an overcoat?’’ said the 
grandfather, as he took the small boy out for 
a ride in the electric cars. ‘‘An overcoat? 
No!’’ replied the youngster. ‘‘When I wear 
an overcoat, I get all hot; and, when I’m 
hot, I cry, and then I want water, and then 
it’s gets worser!’’ 


A TONIC 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass of 
water, refreshes and invigorates the 
entire system. A wholesome tonic., 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


1asgea  HALL'S 20 
| REFRIGERATO see 


with 

Slate 
Shelves, in Oak and 
Pine wood.  Clean- 
able, with flush bot- 
toms, removable pipe, 
trap, ice rack, and 
shelves. Pure cold dry 
air. Needs the least 
amount of ice. Al- 
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Good News. 


Christ’s Charge to his Disciples. 


Go forth and preach, God’s kingdom is at hand, 
Heal ye the sick, the leprous life make pure. 
Awake the soul, cast evil spirits thence, 

As freely ye received now freely give. 


Fear not, disciples in my name sent forth, 

Like sheep amid the wolves. Yet be ye wise 
As serpents, harmless still as doves. Nor seek 
For words to speak; but let the Spirit voice 
The truth as unto you it shall be given. 

Are not two sparrows fora farthing sold? 

Yet falls unto the ground not one of these, 

The least of birds, without the Father’s care. 


Who taketh not his cross, and followeth not 
Where I shall lead, unworthy is of me. 
Self-seeking life shall lose, self-losing finds. 
And whosoever, for life’s refreshing, gives 
The smallest service, in disciple’s name, 
In truth —none such shall ever lose reward. 

— Emily F. Carleton. 


Uncle Sam as a Teacher. 


Uncle Sam has beaten the record in the 
purchasing of school-desks. The largest 
order ever given at once, until he entered the 
competition, was when the city of Chicago 
ordered at one time thirty-six thousand 
school-desks, of the pattern most approved. 
But, when Uncle Sam found he should want 
a few desks for his wards in Cuba, he went 
one better,—not to say two,—and ordered 
one hundred and sixteen thousand desks at 
once. 

And now, I suppose, every available road 
into the mountains of Cuba has its group of 
staring children, wondering to see the desks, 
as they work their ways along, by the assist- 
ance of mules or broncos, to the mountain 
school-houses. 

The hasty reader of the Constitution of 
the United States would not at first think of 
our dear Uncle Sam as an educator. But the 
““general welfare’’ clause goes a great way; 
and the ‘‘war powers’’ have proved elastic, 
when they were needed. And the mission of 
the general government in» the education of 
the sovereign of America has been large and 
intelligent from the very beginning. 

1. The people of the old thirteen States, 
by a happy forecast, of which the credit be- 
longs to some unknown seer, provided from 
the beginning that in the sales of the public 
lands one-sixteenth part of every township 
should be reserved by the State in which this 
township was, for purposes of education. 
Education was thus, so to speak, forced upon 
the new States. They were not left to such 
accidental or slip-shod processes as embar- 
rassed most of the older States in the begin- 
ning, from which the six Southern States 
have never escaped to this hour. The new 
States, on the other hand, had an immense 
pecuniary resource,—quite independent of 
taxation,—to be appropriated at once for the 
establishment of their schools. 

2. Of the lands thus devoted to education, 
the authority of this nation compelled each 
State to devote one-sixteenth part to the es- 
tablishment of colleges. Here, also, was a 
bit of mild compulsion, which has proved of 
the very first value to the country. At first 
the States made blunders; and neither Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, or Kentucky, have ever 
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|gained from this sixteenth part of the lands 


what they might have gained. The earlier 
legislators dribbled the proceeds away on an 
Oxford here or an Athens there, as the needs 
of log-rolling or sectional legislation or sec- 
tarian tomfoolery might require. And thus, 
in the language of half a century ago, a 
‘“Western college’? was spoken of as you 
might speak of the Mississippi scheme, or of 
condensing sunbeams into cucumbers. But 
the law of selection worked its will, and the 
genius of republicanism. Every new State 


learned from the failures of its predecessors. 


And now such triumphs as the universities of 
Ann Arbor or of Minnesota teach us that no 
man must ridicule the State universities. 

3. It is within the memory of living men 
that in the very crisis of the Civil War the 
nation set on foot the national colleges, as 
they might well be called, which are gener- 
ally spoken of as the State colleges. 

A very large number of townships in the 
public lands were then divided among the 
States, on the special condition that the pro- 
ceeds of their sale should be devoted to prac- 
tical education in agricultural and mechanical 
occupations. The amount thus given was so 


-considerable as to induce almost every State 


to accept the gift on these conditions. And 
thus the nation has the great benefit, result- 
ing from the institution at least in each 
State, of which the managers are compelled 
by the conditions of its existence to carry 
on a practical instruction and education in 
the arts essential in modern life. 

To this gift, more than princely, —for 
princes do not do such things, —New England 
owes the admirable technical or agricultural 
colleges at Orono in Maine, at Durham in 
New Hampshire, at Burlington in Vermont, 
at Amherst in Massachusetts, at Kingston in 
Rhode Island, and at Mansfield in Con- 
necticut. Mr. Ezra Cornell seized the occa- 
sion in New York to endow the magnificent 
college which bears his name, and gave his 
great information and skill to the selecting 
New York’s share of the magnificent endow- 
ment, thus secured by the State for that in- 


stitution. 


Every State which accepted this gift is 
now paying from its State treasury for the 
adequate support of the State college or of 
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some college before existing which became a 
State college by adding a technical or agri- 
cultural branch to its former foundations. 

4. A contribution larger than all these to- 
gether to the business of the education of the 
people is made all the time in the adminis- 
tration of the post-office. From the very 
beginning it was observed that, if the people 
was to govern the people, the people must be 
informed as to the affairs on which govern- 
ment rests. The people, therefore, arranges 


for prompt information, just as the queen of 


England has two daily despatch-boxes sent to 
her at Windsor, and Lord Salisbury many 
more to his home. The county newspaper 
has in many periods been distributed by the 
people for nothing within the county itself 
where it has been published. And this is 
the historical reason for the merely nominal 
charge now for the mailing of newspapers 
and magazines. The distribution by the 
mails of such ‘‘matter’’ costs much more 
than the postage paid. 

5. More than this, the government from 
the beginning undertook the transmission of 
books at rates which pay only a small frac- 
tion of the money cost. If my book weighs 
less than four pounds, Uncle Sam will take 
it for me to his furtherest station in Alaska, 
though the freights cost him twenty times 
what I pay him. It is a book, and Uncle 
Sam means that I shall read what I need. 
He is so good in construing his rule that he 
enables me to read whatever I want, if the 
publisher will keep the weight beneath four 
pounds. This carriage of books and journals 
costs every year many millions of dollars, — 
an expense constitutionally justified on the 
perfectly fair ground of the ‘‘general wel- 
fare.’’ 

All these instances show that, in undertaking 
the education, in their vacation, of fifteen 
hundred Cuban teachers, Uncle Sam does 
not engage in a business wholly new to him. 
He simply treats his new allies with the 
liberality with which he has always treated 
his own children, —or, if you please, himself. 

There is no emperor, prince, or duke, no 
government of any sort, monarchical, aristo- 
cratic, feudal, or ecclesiastical, which ever 
dreamed of such liberality. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 
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: Declaration of the Sixth Mohonk 
: Lake Arbitration Conference. 

} 

: 


The year has been a checkered one in the 
history of peace. The war with Spain was 
concluded by the treaty of Paris, but even 
yet the fighting drags on in the Philippines. 

_ A°still ‘more ‘bloody and bitter ‘war ‘has “been 
carried on in South Africa. These conflicts 
sadden the hearts of all who love the prin- 
_ ciples which this conference -advocates. Yet 
friends of peace must not be discouraged. 
These ‘wars have given to ‘the world a sad 
lesson of the folly and of the danger to the 
States of submitting to the arbitrament of 


force such differences as might be settled by]. 


the arbitrament of reason. 

‘On ‘the other hand, the friends of peace 
have occasion to exult in ‘the accomplishment 
of a work unparalleled in human history, by 
which nearly all the nations of the world 
have become associated in a declared. purpose 
to avoid war. By the labors of the distin- 
guished members of the Peace Conference at 
The Hague, in which the representatives of 
this country had so honorable a part, there 
has been provided an august permanent tri- 
‘bunal, before which every nation can ‘bring 
‘its differences with other powers, assured of 
an impartial decision. The conference re- 
joices to know that twenty-six nations have 
ratified the treaty constituting this interna- 
tional court, ‘the United States being the first 
power'to act. It also rejoices 'to be informed 
that the permanent organization of ‘this’great 
tribunal will be soon acccomplished, so that 
it will be ready to do the work assigned to 

it. This union of the nations of the earth 
is an event of the first historic importance, 
fitly rounding out a great century, and giving 
promise of immeasurable good for the cen- 
turies to come. 

‘This wonderful event, achieved during the 

past yeat, imperatively settles the next step 
which the friends of peace should take; 
namely, to induce this government to enter 
into separate treaties with all other powers, 
under which all such difficulties with them 
as cannot be settled by the usual diplomatic 
negotiations shall be referred to the interna- 
tional tribunal at The Hague. The reference 
of disputes to that tribunal is, under the 
provision of the treaty, now only permissive. 
_ This was as much as that conference could 
well devise and recommend. What is now 
permissive should, as far as this country is 
concerned, be made obligatory. This can be 
accomplished by new and ‘brief treaties with 
the other powers, under the terms of which 
‘all disputes which may arise, of whatever 
nature, not settled by ordinary diplomatic 
methods, shall be referred for final decision 
to this permanent court of the nations. To 


: 
. 
. 


President of the United States ‘that he enter 
into negotiations with other powers for such 
- treaties, and it further appeals to the people 
of the United States that they create such a 
"public opinion that such treaties shall be 
"promptly ratified by the Senate of the United 


To the end that such a public opinion in 
peace and arbitration may be at- 
. this conference recommends that pub- 
; meetings "be held for this purpose in the 


‘this end this conference hereby petitions the 


larger and smaller centres of population; and 
it especially urges that the blessings of peace 


_|rather than the glories of war be emphasized 


in our common and higher schools. And it 
particularly requests that ‘teachers of religion 
shall in their*ministrations, and especially at 
the Christmas season, urge upon their people 
the obligation to use ‘all influence in ‘their 
power to bring to the earth the rule of that 
spirit of peace and charity which sees in 
every race and nation brothers for whose 
welfare this nation has a duty, as well as 
for its own. 


Religious Intelligence. 


' American Unitarian Association. © 


The records of the Committee upon “Hos- 
pitality “for the Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
show an interesting and significant piece of 
work. The committee was appointed by ‘the 
secretary of the Association, and held its 
first meeting on April 23. Mr. A. M. Howe 
was chosen chairman, and Mrs. C. B. Beatley 
secretary. It was determined that effort 
should be made to provide hospitality for 
ministers and their wives and accredited 
delegates coming a distance of more than 
fifty miles from Boston. Arrangements were 
afterward made for a noon-day lunch every 
day of Anniversary Week at the Bulfinch 
Place Church. Headquarters of the commit- 
tee were open in Room 3 of the Unitarian 
Building, and members of the committee 
were there every day in Anniversary Week. 
Six hundred and thirty-two delegates regis- 
tered at the office of the committee. Ninety- 
three of these accepted the hospitality of the 
committee, and many others were entertained 
in private houses by friends. 

The luncheons.at the Bulfinch Place Church 
proved a delightful series of social occasions. 
The ladies of the Bulfinch Place Alliance 
were assisted by friends from the other Nor- 
folk and Suffolk Branches, fifteen ladies be- 
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ing in attendance each day from 12 to 2.30 
in addition to the working force of from 
twenty to twenty-five from the Bulfinch Place 
Church. Five hundred and seventy-six meals 
were served to two hundred and forty different 
persons, and the hospitality was greatly en- 
joyed. 

The closing meeting of the Committee on 
Hospitality was held on June 4; and it ap- 
peared that, after all bills from the commit- 
tee were paid, a balance remained in the 
hands of the committee, which was given to 
the Anniversary Fund of the Association. 

The report of Mrs. Peterson, chairman of 
the Committee on Assignments, was most 
interesting. The following resolution was 
passed :— 


‘Whereas, through ‘the generosity and ‘effi- 
cient management of the ladies of the Bul- 
finch Place Church, the delegates to the an- 
niversary meetings of the American Unita- 
rian Association were entertained at lunch 
each day of the meetings, 

Resolved, That the Hospitality Committee, 
in ‘the name’of ‘the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, extend to the ladies of the Bulfinch 
Place Church its grateful appreciation of 
their work. 


It was further voted that a copy of ‘the 
recommendations embodied in the report of 
the secretary of the Hospitality Committee 
be sent to the directors of the Association. 

The efficient work of this committee has 
been most ‘thoroughly appreciated. It is 
hoped the social opportunities offered by the 
committee will become a regular feature of 
Anniversary Week. The records of the com- 
mittee have been carefully kept for the ‘guid- 
ance of succeeding committees. 


An impression seems to exist in the minds 
of some members of the Association that the 
consideration of ‘the resolution offered at the 
annual meeting by Mr. Dole was choked off 
by authority of the officers, or, as one ‘writer 
says, ‘the management.’’ It is alleged that 
the Business Committee acted ‘‘ under orders’’ 
in opposing the passing of the resolution. 


IVORY ENAMELLED; BRASS TIPPED. 
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We combine the 
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Our Architectural Bedsteads of enam- 
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This is a fiction of the imagination. No 
officer or director of the Association had any- 
thing to do either with the introduction or 
the disposition of the resolution. The reso- 
lution was sprung upon the meeting without 
forewarning, and under the rules it was re- 
ferred without discussion to the Business 
Committee. No officer or director was on 
the committee, which consisted of seven dis- 
tinguished laymen, one minister, and one 
woman, appointed from the Association at 
large. The residences of the members of 
this committee indicate its representative 
character. The seven laymen came,—one 
from Boston, one from Brookline, one from 
New York, two from Philadelphia, one from 
Pittsburg, Pa., and one from Lawrence, 
Kan. The minister came from Worcester, 
Mass., and the lady from Brooklyn, N.Y. 
As far as I know, no officer or director of 
the Association had any communication with 
this committee from the time it was ap- 
pointed until after it had reported. To show 
that its action was entirely unbiassed, it may 
be stated that the committee not only decided 
that action on Mr. Dole’s resolution was un- 
desirable, but also made a similar report 
upon certain resolutions which had been pre- 
pared and offered by members of the board of 
directors. Finally, it should be noted that 
at. the afternoon discussion of Mr. Dole’s 
resolution no officer or director took any 
part whatever. It would therefore seem 
impossible to substantiate the apparently 
prevalent suspicion that ‘tthe management’’ 
smothered the resolution. I state these facts 
distinctly because I wish to put a stop once 
and for all to the idea that there is or can be 
any ring rule in the administration of the 
National Association. The Association is a 
democracy, and it maintains no boss system. 
Debate is always free, and committees can be 
thoroughly trusted to act without outward 
dictation. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Isles of Shoals. 


Programme of Summer Meetings. 


Sunpay, Juty 8. 


11.00 A.M. Sermon by Rev. John P. Forbes 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

8.00 p.M. Sermon by Rev. Charles E. St. 
John, Secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 

Monpay, JULY 9. 


3.00 P.M. Lecture, “ The Gentle Reader,” by 
Rev. S. M. Crothers of Cambridge, Mass. 
8.00 P.M. Reception. 


TUESDAY, JULY Io. 


g. A.M. Devotional Service, conducted by 
Rey. J. C. Perkins of Portland, Me. 

10.00 A.M. Address, “The Influence of Uni- 
tarianism on the States-ship of the Century,” by 
Hon. H. C. Parsons of Greenfield, Mass. 

8.00 P.M. Lecture. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY II. 


9.00 A.M. Devotional Service, conducted by 
Rev. C, H. Porter of Newport, R.I. 

10.00 A.M. Address, “Influence of Unitarian- 
ism on the Philanthropy of the Century,” by 
Dr. E. E. Hale of Boston, Mass. 

2.00 P.M. Excursion among the Islands. 
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8.00 P.M. Lecture, “Rudyard Kipling,” by 
Rev. George H. Badger of Boston, Mass. 


THURSDAY, JULY 12. 


9.00 A.M. Devotional Service, conducted by 
Rev. W. R. Cole, of Cohasset Mass. 

10.00 A.M. Address, “The Influence of Uni- 
tarianism on the Woman’s Work of the Cen- 
tury.” 

8.00 P.M. Lecture, “ Walt Whitman,” by Rev. 
W. Hanson Pulsford of Waltham, Mass. 


FRIDAY, JULY 13. 


9.00 A.M. Devotional Services, conducted by 
Rev. W. S. Jones of Randolph, Mass. 
10.00 A.M. 


Mass, 


2.30 P.M. Denominational Meeting: 
Eaton of Reading, Mass.; Our Sunday-school 


Work, Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford; The Women’s 


National Alliance, Miss Emma C. Low of. 


Brooklyn, N.Y.; The American Unitarian As-' 
| tality. 


sociation, Rev. Charles E. St. John. 


8.00 P.M. Concert to be given by the choir. 


SATURDAY, JULY 14. 


9.00 A.M. Devotional Service, conducted by 
Rev. F. S. C. Wicks of Brighton, Mass. 
10.00 A.M. 


W. W. Fenn of Chicago, IIl. 

8.00 P.M. Lecture, “ A Trip to Mount Rainier,” 
with stereopticon illustrations, by Rev. E. C. 
Smith of Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SUNDAY, JULY 15. 


11.00 A.M. Sermon by Rev. J. M. Pullman, 
D.D., of Lynn, Mass. 
8.00 P.M. Closing Service with Sermon, by 
Rev. G. W. Kent of Worcester, Mass. 


Dedication of the First Unitarian 
Church, Erie, Pa, 
0 


On Monday evening, June 4, 1900, the 
First Unitarian Church, Erie, Pa., was dedi- 
cated. A number of visiting clergymen 
assisted in the services, and a large audience 
was present. The opening number, a volun- 
tary, was followed by the invocation, which 
was offered by Rev. Hobart Clark of New 
York. The choir then rendered that appro- 
priate anthem, ‘‘I have surely built thee an 
house,’’ after which Rev. D. W. Morehouse 
spoke briefly, tendering the greetings of the 
sister churches. Then followed a paper by 
Hon. John Depinet, mayor of the city and 
president of the board of trustees, giving the 
story of the church. From this paper we 
give a few significant facts. 

The First Unitarian Church of Erie was 
organized March 22, 1898. During the two 
years of its existence the society has had four 
different places of worship. In December 
last the contract for the new church was let; 
and it was a happy occasion when on Lin- 
coln's birthday, Feb. 12, 1900, the corner- 
stone of the present edifice was Jaid. On 
that occasion Rev. Leon A. Harvey, the 
minister, feelingly referred to what President 
Lincoln once said, —‘‘If I ever find a church 
over whose doors the only inscription is, 
‘Love to God and love to man,’ I shall join 
it.’’ These are the words upon the banner 
of our National Conference; and, as far as 
we have a creed, it is one Lincoln could in- 
dorse. 

The denominational interest in the enter- 
prise has been evident from the beginning, 


Address, “The Influence of Uni-; 
tarianism on the Literature of the Century,”’ 
by Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, D.D., of Newton,’ 


The’ 
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| gospel ; 
| Church to the world is the appeal of your 


| will grow dear to you, 
Address, “Influence of Unitarian-: 


ism on the Theology of the Century,” by Rev.. 
| only the visible manifestations of something 


The regular morning session of the confer- 
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in the efficient oversight of Superintendent 
Morehouse and in the substantial form of 
gifts, amounting in all to nearly $1, 500, con- 
tributed by outside churches and Alliances. 

The total cost of the church, including lot, 
was $11,211.85. Of this amount all but 
about $200 has been raised, so that the new 
church is almost free from debt except the 
$4,500 borrowed from the Loan Fund and 
secured by personal pledges. This fact is an 
indication of the executive ability of the hard- 
working minister. 

At the conclusion of the mayor’s paper, 
Prof. H. H. Barber, Meadville Theological 
School, read a Scripture lesson. _ Then fol- 
lowed a hymn, which was read by Rev. T. C. 
Brockway of Dunkirk, N.Y. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. John P. Forbes of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who announced as his text 
the words of Paul, ‘*But desire earnestly the 
greater gifts.’’ He considered the teaching 
of Unitarianism,—(1) in connection with the 
power and purpose of God, as manifested in 
nature and the human soul; (2) in connec- 
tion with the doctrine of salvation from a 
sinful life in distinction from salvation as 
an escape from the punishment of sin; and 
(3) in connection with the belief in immor- 


In conclusion, he said: ‘*I ask you to re- 
member that the Unitarian gospel is your 
that the appeal of the Unitarian 


church to the world. This place of worship 
Blessed memories, 
sacred associations, will cluster around it; 
but arch and window and pew and pulpit are 


deeper and more real than they. ‘Desire 
earnestly the greater gifts.’ Rest not content 
in the beauty and comfort of any earthly 
temple. Rest content only when you know 
that the temple enshrines the holy spirit of 
love to God and love to man. For believe 
me that spirit is the only saving spirit: it 
cannot fail to proclaim its purpose to lift the 
world to a better life or warmly welcome all 
who seek. its altar. It cannot fail to win 
earnest, thoughtful men and women to its 
hearty, loyal support. It cannot fail to be 
for weary souls as a fountain of living water 
springing up to everlasting life.’’ 

A violin solo was beautifully rendered by 
Miss Dorothy Smith. Then followed the 
offertory; dedicatory hymn, read by Rev. 
Earl M. Wilbur of Meadville, Pa.; service 
of dedication, read by minister and congre- 
gation; and the dedicatory prayer, offered by 
Rev. W. C. Gannett of Rochester, N.Y. Of 
this last a word must be said: it was a veri- 
table poem, a beautiful prayer such as only 
such a poetic soul as Mr. Gannett’s could 
breathe forth. With the singing of a hymn 
and the pronouncing of the benediction the 
impressive services came to a close, 


Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada. 


At nine o’clock Tuesday morning the spring 
meeting of the Unitarian Conference of the 
Middle States and Canada opened in the new 
church with devotional exercises conducted 
by Prof. H. H. Barber of Meadville. Prof. 
Barber read a selection from the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, following the reading with an 
earnest address and a fervent prayer. J 
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ence was called to order by the secretary, 
Rev. D. W. Morehouse of New York, who, 
after making a few introductory remarks, 
called upon Rev. John P. Forbes of New 
York, director of the conference, to preside. 
The director introduced Rev. Hobart Clark, 
who presented a most interesting and instruc- 
tive essay on ‘‘The Layman’s Church.’’ 
After pointing out the difference between the 
English layman and the American layman of 
the Unitarian Church, the essayist showed 
that the success of the church depended on 
the co-operation of the laymen with the pas- 
tor and the women in the work of the church, 
and also on the application by the laymen of 
their business principles in the conduct of 
the affairs of the church. 

Mr. Clark was followed by Rev. John B. 
Green, who read an essay on the subject, 
‘*What the Church is: What it ought to be.’’ 
This was an earnest plea for greater spiritual- 
ity and a closer following of Jesus, the 
founder of the Church. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Green’s essay 
there followed a general discussion, partici- 
pated in by Rev. Thomas C. Brockway, Mrs. 
Gannett, and others. The discussion showed 
the breadth of fellowship so typical of Uni- 
tarianism in that Rev. Mr. Cramer, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of this city, the 
pastor of the Titusville Baptist church, and 
one other visiting clergyman were all asked 
to participate, and gladly did so. The dis- 
cussion lasted until twelve o’clock, when a 
recess was taken, the delegates and visiting 
clergymen going to the Reed House for 
luncheon, as the guests of the church. 

The afternoon session opened at 2.45. The 

subject for the afternoon was ‘‘The Sunday- 
school.’’? Rev. A. C. Nickerson presented 
an essay on ‘*The Actual Sunday-school con- 
trasted with the Ideal Sunday-school.’’ The 
main point in the essay was a plea for a 
more scientific method of instruction and the 
employment of paid teachers. A discussion 
followed, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur opening the 
subject, ‘‘How can we overcome the Defects 
in our Sunday-school?’’ He was followed 
by Rev. Hobart Clark, Mrs. Gannett, Mrs. 
Marie R. Jenney, Miss Emma C, Low, Rev. 
F. H. Kent, and others, each touching on 
some important phase of the subject. Shortly 
before five o’clock a recess was taken. 
The evening session of the conference con- 
Sisted of a platform meeting, the programme 
‘announcing four short addresses on ‘‘ Jesus 
and the Religion of Jesus’’: (1) ‘‘The Jesus 
of the New Testament,’’ Rev. Charles E. St. 
John; (2) ‘‘The Jesus of Theology,’’ Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce; (3) ‘‘The Real Jesus,’’ 
Rev. A. L. Hudson’’; (4) ‘‘The Religion of 
Jesus,’’ Rev. H. H. Barber. 

Owing to the inability of three of the 
gentlemen named on the programme to be 
present, the first two subjects were assigned 
to Rev. W. C. Gannett of Rochester; while 
Rev. J. B. Green presented the third subject. 
Mr. Gannett handled his subject in a mas- 
terly way. He pointed out that there were 
in the New Testament four biographies of 
Christ, giving us two lives,—the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke giving us the life 
of a blessed Jew, the promised Messiah, 
while the Gospel of John gave us the life 

God-like being, a God-man. With great 
arness the speaker pointed out the differ- 
between these two conceptions of Jesus. 
Council of Nice was referred to as an 
h in the formation of the Christ of the- 
ology: it signalized the equipment of Chris- 
tianity with a God in the form of man. This 

tate of affairs prevailed until liberal Chris- 
mity dared to insist on the incarnation not 
ly of the Judean Jesus, but of humanity. 
Rev J. B. Green, to whom the third sub- 
t, ‘*The Real Jesus,’’ had been assigned, 
d that Mr Gannett had all but covered 
subject. Ile added only a few words to 
} had been said, pointing out that Jesus 
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was unique in history as a God-intoxicated, 
God-filled man,—God’s ideal of humanity 
actualized in man. 

In speaking of the ‘‘Religion of Jesus,’’ 
Prof. Barber showed that the religion of 
Jesus was: (1) a religion of service; (2) 
a religion of freedom and sonship with God; 
(3) a spiritual religion; (4) a rational relig- 
ion; (5) an inspirer and sanctioner of a more 
inward morality; (6) it emphasized the 
worth of every individual soul; (7) it was 
the great Hebrew conception of the kingdom 
of God. 

The speaker then considered the question 
in the light of the present day, putting it 
thus: ‘‘What is the religion of Jesus to us?’’ 
He showed the steady, onward movement and 
embodiment of the religion of Jesus in the 
world, declaring that a higher and diviner 
ideal of Christianity is yet to come. 

_After the singing of a hymn, the benedic- 
tion was pronounced by Prof. Barber; and 
the spring meeting of the Unitarian Confer- 
ence of the Middle States and Canada came 
to a close. 


. The National Alliance. 


The regular meeting of the executive board 
was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
June 8, with twelve present. 

A most grateful letter from Erie, Pa., was 
read, acknowledging the generous assistance 
of the Alliance Branches. All but $28 of 
the $500 asked for has been sent, and the new 
church will soon be occupied. 

New Branches have been organized in 
Natick and Chicopee; and secretaries are re- 
quested to welcome them with the other 
recently formed Branches, especially the one 
at Fort Collins, Col., under Rev. Mary L. 
Leggett. 

The movement in Dallas, Tex., has always 
been of great interest to the Alliance; and the 
new society thus should have the hearty rec- 
ognition and help of all the Branches. Rev. 
D. C, Limbaugh, the minister, is desirous 
of securing a lending library for the new 
society, and asks for the following books. 
These may be sent to 25 Beacon Street, or 
single books may be sent by mail directly to 
Mr. Limbaugh at Dallas. It is hoped that 
each Branch will contribute one book; and 
that individuals will complete the list, and 
the library be complete by the end of the 
summer. 

The list follows: ‘‘Scientific Theism’’ and 
‘*The Way out of Agnosticism,’’ Francis E. 
Abbot; ‘*An Historical Sketch of the Uni- 
tarian Movement since the Reformation,’’ 
**Christian History in its Three Great 
Periods,’’ and ‘‘Three Phases of Modern 
Theology,’’ Rev. Joseph H. Ailen; ‘‘Man’s 
Knowledge of God,’’ Richard A. Armstrong ; 
‘*As Natural as Life,’’ Rev. Charles G. 
Ames; ‘‘Radical Problems,’’ Rev. C. A. 
Bartol; ‘‘The Gospel of Joy,’’ Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke; ‘‘The Spiritual Life,’’ Rev. 
Howard N. Brown; ‘*Old and New Unitarian 
Belief,’’ ‘‘Some Aspects of Religion,’’ and 
‘*The Bible of To-day,’’ Rev. John W. 
Chadwick; ‘‘Common Sense in Religion,’’ 
‘*Essentials and Non-essentials in Religion, ’’ 
‘*Every-day Religion,’’ ‘‘Self-culture,”’ 
‘*Steps of Belief,’’ and ‘‘Ten Great Relig- 
ions,’’ Vols. I. and II., Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke; ‘‘Darwinism in Morals, and Other 
Essays,’’ Miss Frances Power Cobbe; ‘*The 
Story of Theodore Parker,’’? Frances E. 
Cooke; ‘‘Ralph Waldo Emerson,’’ Rev. 
George W. Cooke; ‘‘The New Bible, and its 
Uses,’’ Rev. Joseph H. Crooker; ‘*Luxury 
and Sacrifice,’’ ‘‘ Theology of Civilization, ’’ 
‘tThe Golden Rule in  Business,’’ Rev. 
Charles F. Dole; ‘‘Ethics for Young 
People,’’ ‘‘The Science of Thought,’’ Rev. 
Cc. C. Everett; ‘‘Unitarianism. defined,’’ 
Rev. F. A. Farley; ‘‘Boston Unitarianism 
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Masons. Hamlin 


Church, School 
fect ORGANS i 
Lodge, Home. 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Catalog free. 146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Season of 1900. 


POLAND SPRING HOUSE. 


(From May 31 to October 15.) 


Opens its twenty-fifth season with the usual 
heavy advance engagements, though engage- 
ments may still be made for the earlier and 
later parts of the season. 

The service and equipment of the Poland 
Spring House have the reputation on two con- 
tinents of Ha, hears egual, and the wonder- 
ful success of this great summer palace bespeaks 
the truth of its reputation. 

The livery is very extensive, the diversions 
unlimited. 

GOLF at Poland Spring is held in very 
high repute, and the course has become known 
as the best nine hole links in the East. 


For any literature or information regarding engagements 


address 
HIRAM RICKER & SONS, 
Poland Spring, South Poland, Maine. 


BOSTON, 175 Devonshire St. 


CHEAP EXCURSION RATES 
TO COLORADO 


On June 20, July 9 and 17, and August 1 tickets 
from Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Manitou, Pueblo, Salt Lake City and Ogden, 
Utah, and return, will be sold by the 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


—At rate of — 


One Regular Fare plus $2.00 for Round Trip 


Return Limit, October 31, 1900 


SPECIAL TRAINS 
ONE NIGHT OUT TO COLORADO will leave 


Chicago at 4.45 p.m. Tickets also good on 
regular trains, 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS AND MANITOU 


Take advantage of these cheap rates, and spend 
your yacation in Colorado, Sleeping Car Reser- 
vations may be made now for any of the excur- 
sions. Write for full information and the beauti- 
ful book “COLORADO THE MAGNIFICENT” 
—sent free. I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A., 290 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 


Dominion Line 


FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston fo Queenstown a« Liverpool 


New England.......;. June 20, 4 P.M. 
New England..... .July 18, 2.30 P.M. 


Saloon, $75 upwards; 2d saloon, $40 upwards ; 
3d class, $25.50. 


Apply to Richards, Mills & Co., 77 to 81 State St. 
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(1820-50),’’ ‘Creed and Conduct,’’ ‘‘Spirit 
of the New Faith,’’ ‘‘The Cradle of the 
Christ,’’ and ‘‘The Life of Theodore 
Parker,’’ Rev. O. B. Frothingham; ‘‘The 
Faith that makes faithful,’’ Rev. W. C. 
Gannett; ‘‘Orthodoxy and Heresy in the 
Christian Church,’’ Rev. E. H. Hall; ‘‘Ser- 
mons of Courage and Cheer,’’ Rev. Brooke 
Herford; ‘‘A Study of the Sects,’’ Rev. 
W. H. Lyon; ‘‘Endeavors after the Christian 
Life’’ and ‘‘The Seat of Authority in Re- 
ligion,’’ Rev. James Martineau; ‘*A Short 
History of Unitarianism since the Reforma- 
tion,’’ Rev. F. B. Mott; ‘*Views of Re- 
ligion,’’ Rev. Theodore Parker; ‘‘Our 
Heredity from God,’’ Rev. E. P. Powell; 
‘*Beliefs about the Bible,’’ ‘‘Helps for 
Daily Living,’’ ‘‘ Religious Reconstruction, ’’ 
**Social Problems,’’ ‘‘The Evolution of 
Christianity,’’ ‘‘The Irrepressible Conflict 
between Two World Theories, ’’ ‘‘The Morals 
of Evolution,’’ and ‘‘The Religion of Evo- 
lution,’’ Rev. M. J. Savage; ‘‘A History of 
the Origin of the Doctrine of the Trinity,’’ 
Hugh H. Stannus; ‘‘Orthodoxy and Revival- 
ism,’’ ‘*The Bible: Its Origin, Growth, and 
Character,’’ Rev. J. T. Sunderland; ‘‘ Life 
of Dorothea L. Dix,’’ Rev. Francis Tiffany ; 
and ‘‘Unitarianism: Its Origin and His- 
tory’’; ‘‘The Idea of God’’ and ‘‘The Des- 
tiny of Man,’’ John Fiske. 
EMILY A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


During the summer the secretary will be at 
headquarters, Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, 
Thursday mornings or any other day by ap- 
pointment. All mail sent to headquarters 
will be promptly forwarded to her. Rebecca 
D. Homer, Secretary. 

Leominster is the first union to send in its 
fee for next year. 

The annual reports of the unions will be 
published in this column during the summer. 

For topics through the summer see Univer- 
salist cards and Onward. 


REPORT OF THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
UNIONS. 


Madison, Wis.—Young People’s Guild 
joined our national organization this spring 
in time to take part, in spirit at least, in our 
grand Anniversary Week meetings. Let us 
hope that soon many more of our Western 
guilds will join us in the same spirit of 
friendship and good will which this union 
has shown in hoping for mutual benefit from 
this co-operation. 

Lincoln, Neb., sends its report all across 
the country, realizing that we have the same 
interest in their success; although all our 
communication must be by letters. Their 
Sunday evenings are characterized by a free 
discussion after the talk from the leader. 
The social life seems very pleasant, sociables 
being held once a month at the house of some 
member of the union. 

Santa Ana, Cal., joins this year by an 
unanimous vote. They start with much en- 
thusiasm, which promises well for the future, 

Meadville, Pa.—Look-up League ends a 
year of ‘‘growing profit and progress.’’ Next 
year the subjects are to be adapted to include 
all the children of the Sunday-school in the 
term ‘‘young people.’’ ‘‘We cannot forget 
that the children are the hope of the union 
and the church.’’ Is this not a thought 
worth dwelling on? How many unions have 
considered the good of organizing a junior 
union? 

Wilmington, Del.—Because they could not 
really attend the meeting on May 23, elected 
their ‘‘delegates just the same, for the pleas- 
ure of getting that near you.’’ Such good 
wishes and spirit of close interest in the far- 
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away societies is just what we all want. 
Remember, we are all part of the same work. 
Let the different unions correspond. Re- 
quests frequently come from a new union for 
correspondents in some older, more experi- 
enced union. Here is the opportunity for 
much mutual pleasure and inspiration. 


REPORTS FOR NEW ENGLAND OUTSIDE OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS AND FOR NEW YORK STATE. 


Maine.—Eastport Lend a Hand has now 
changed its name to Young People’s. Relig- 
ious Union. For several years $50 has been 
given to the church yearly. This sum is 
raised by sales and various dramatic enter- 
tainments. In September the club gave $5 to 
buy Indian baskets and sweet grass to send 
to the ‘‘College Fair’’ in Boston. At Christ- 
mas, candy and fruit was given to some poor 
children, and books are taken to a sick boy. 
The members make numerous calls on the 
sick, arrange the flowers for the church, and 
try in every way possible to lend a hand. 

New Hampshire. —The Bath Guild holds its 
meetings every Sunday evening in the audi- 
torium of the church. The leaders make the 
programmes so attractive that many people 
outside of the parish attend. The topics of 
the national committee are strictly adhered 
to; and the column in the Register is always 
read, as well as in the Universalist paper, 
Onward, for which the guild subscribes. 

Charlestown: The Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union of the South Parish is an infant 
organization, as it was formed Jan. 25, 1900. 
‘We are young, but vigorous. We started 
with fifty members, and have now seventy- 
five. The meetings every Sunday evening 
have been well attended. We have held one 
social, a ‘Salad Supper,’ the proceeds going 
toward a small organ which we have pur- 
chased. We have gained much, and all join 
in furthering the work. We should be glad 
to correspond with older unions, profiting by 
their experience. ’’ 

Exeter: The Young People’s Guild has 
held meetings every Sunday evening. Socia- 
bles have been given at irregular intervals. 
Entertainments were held to raise money for 
the purchase of a piano, Two joint meetings 
have been held with the Newfield Guild. 
The twelfth anniversary of the guild was 
held in November. Of the Phillips-Exeter 
Academy students who have been members 
of the guild, two are now occupying Unita- 
tian pulpits, and several have prominent 
positions as teachers. 

New York State. —The outlook is encour- 
aging. Trenton has joined this year, and 
commences its work with much courage and 
enthusiasm. Gouverneur and Albany sent 
delegates to the annual meeting, which always 
helps to keep up the interest. When one of 
your own unions can go home and tell you 
about the meetings in Boston, it means much 
more than pages of written reports. More 
personal touch among the widely separated 
societies is the crying need in our work. 

(Massachusetts reports will appear in the 
column later.) 


The Sunday School. 


Inquiries are already coming in with re- 
gard to Sunday-school lessons for next year. 
The Unitarian Sunday School Society is pre- 
pared to give the following general announce- 
ments. There will be two series of lessons, 
—one based on the manuals already issued, 
treating ‘‘Old Testament Narratives.’’ This 
is in three grades, Primary, Intermediate, 
and Advanced, by Mrs. Jaynes, Dr. Lyon, 
and Mr. Pulsford. These lessons will be 
enriched, as was ‘‘The Life of Jesus’’ last 
year, by pictures and leaflets, with an album 
for the making of an illustrated book. The 
course last year was so successful as to en- 
courage the directors of the Unitarian Sunday 
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School Society to believe in a corresponding 
welcome for this amplified set of lessons on 
the Old Testament. The manuals at the 
basis of this course are all ready. The 
samples of the new pictures will be issued 
the latter part of July. 

The second series contemplated will consist 
of thirty-six or forty lessons covering the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation. These 
studies are intended to summarize the differ- 
ent courses on the Old and New Testament, 
giving a rapid but clear view of characters, 
events, and teachings of the Bible. Some- 
thing of this kind has been needed. Rev. 
E. li. Hall’s ‘‘ First Lessons on the Bible’’ 
have had a great popularity, and will always 
meet a certain demand; but this new course 
will differ somewhat in treatment and in the 
division of details. These lessons will 
appear in weekly leaflet form, following the 
custom of the past few years. There will 
be at least a Primary and Intermediate grade. 
It is hoped that both will be illustrated. 
Possibly, lessons on the same topic may be 
prepared for the Advanced grade. Speci- 
mens of these lessons will be ready the 1st of 
August. 

The discussions with regard to proper 
methods of Sunday-school instruction will 
never cease. On the one hand stand the 
abstract or pedagogical arguments, and on 
the other the practical considerations which 
spring from the actual conditions of Sunday- 
school life. These two views are continually 
in conflict. The progressive educator de- 
mands that a graded system be introduced 
into Sunday-schools, and maintained at any 
cost. His reasons are thoroughly sound, and 
he has the weight of educational authorities 
on his side. The graded system is the only 
true one, when we consider nature’s laws of 
unfolding childhood. But, when the actual 
test comes, the peculiarities of Sunday- 
schools at once destroy the theory. The one- 
topic plan, with two or three grades, is found 
to be more workable. We need not rehearse 
the arguments for the uniform lessons. They 
are familiar to all. As conducing to con- 
venience, popularity, teachers’ meetings, and 
a diffused spirit of interest, this one-topic 
system is at once a winner in the race with 
the more complicated, careful, severe methods 
of the graded system. The Unitarian Sunday 
School Society seeks to serve the churches. 
Therefore, it cannot assume to dictate. It 
offers a wide variety of manuals and text- 
books calculated to fit into any system of 
instruction. It also provides the one-topic, 
three-grade courses for those who prefer them. 
In this way it hopes to strengthen the Sun- 
day-school workers throughout the denomina- 
tion. It is to be hoped that very soon the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society will be 
able to publish a pamphlet giving a scheme 
of graded studies in several courses. The 
time is coming when the methods of the 
common schools will be more thoroughly in- 
troduced among our Sunday-schools. But at 
present it is impossible to obtain teachers in 
large enough numbers and well enough 
equipped for the graded courses. It is also — 
found that the amount of study required on 
the part of the pupil frequently deters parents 
from sending their children to Sunday- 
school. Such a voluntary institution as the — 
Sunday-school has to be handled with great : 
care, since there is no compulsion that can 
be legitimately used. If the lessons are too 
hard, then the classes go to pieces. But there 
has been a steady improvement for ten o 
fifteeen years in all these matters; and we 
fully expect the next ten years to see 
more marked gain with regard to the 
ness, system, and results in our Unitarian 
Sunday-school training. tha 


The Sunday-school of Christ Church, 
chester (Rev. Mr. Goodridge, pastor), pro- 
vided the exercises for Sunday forenoon it 


if 
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joint service between the congregation and 
_ itself. The whole affair was highly success- 
ful. The superintendent, Mr. E. J. Lewis, 
Jr., is to be congratulated on the results of 
his earnest and intelligent efforts. The spirit 


and standard of this Sunday-school are of the | 


best. An orchestra of three violins and a 
piano assisted greatly in rendering music. 
It was the twenty-fifth annual floral service. 
The church was filled, and the adults showed 
their interest by attending in good numbers. 
Reports were made by the secretary’ and treas- 
urer. Addresses followed by Rev. Mr. Hor- 
ton and Mr. Goodridge. The beautiful 
flowers formed into decorations were then 
distributed to the scholars. The benefit of 
such a mutual service between the young and 
old will be felt throughout the coming year, 
both in the parish and in the Sunday-school. 
A collection was taken for the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society; and the increase 
over last year was $18, so that Christ Church 
Sunday-schoo] stands in line with those who 
have loyally helped to make this year a 
notable one in the Sunday School Society 
cause. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. A. E. Wilson at Berlin, June 20. The 
menibers will be accompanied by their wives. 
The meeting will be out of doors if the 
weather invites; and Rev. F. J. Gauld of 
Leominster will open an informal discussion 
of ‘‘The Problems of the Country Parish.’’ 
Rev. John Baltzly of Hudson will be pre- 
pared to read a sermon in case he has an 
audience. G. W. Kent, Scribe. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The following 
members of the Harvard Divinity School— 
namely, Ward R. Clarke, John Day, Harry 
Lutz, Albert H. Spencer, Jr.—desiring to be 
ordained to the Christian ministry in King’s 
Chapel, a church council is summoned to 
meet at 25 Beacon Street on Thursday, June 
21, at half-past six o'clock. It is expected 
that the ordination service will follow in 
King’s Chapel, at eight o’clock, Dr. F. G. 
Peabody has been asked to preach, Dr. E. E. 
Hale to give the charge, Dr. C. G. Ames to 
extend the right hand of fellowship, and Dr. 

_ C. C. Everett to offer the installing prayer. 


Boston Common, Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches (Unitarian): Service on Beacon 
Street Mall, fifth tree from Charles Street 
Mall, Sunday, June 17, at 5 P.M. Speakers 
will be Rev. Thomas Van Ness and Rev. 
A. J. Coleman. The meeting of last Sunday 
was attended by about three hundred listeners, 
and the exercises were every way successful. 
The speakers were in harmony with the occa- 
sion, and dwelt earnestly on practical relig- 
ious topics. The new location is proving 
very acceptable. 


At the Third Religious Society in Dor- 
chester a special service was given on Sun- 
day, June 10, in closing the season’s lessons 
of the Sunday-school. The interior of the 
_ church was elaborately decorated. A service 
_ of song by the school was given with great 
enthusiasm. The pastor, Rev. Frederick B. 
Mott, then questioned the school in such a 
‘way as to bring out the main points of the 
year’s study, and give the congregation of 
ents and friends an illustration that the 
cholars thoroughly understood and appreci- 
the work they had undertaken. The 
oll of honor, containing twenty-three names, 
s read, awards for excellence in study were 
tributed, and brief reports given. Before 
» review of the school, four babies—all 
boys- 2 presented for baptism, At the 
ar the whole congregation united in sing- 
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Burlington, Vt.—Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, 
pastor of the First Church of this city, has 
received an unanimous call to become the 
pastor of the Second Congregational Unita- 
rian Church of Concord, N.H. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Church, Rev. A. P. Reccord: A special ser- 
vice was held on Whitsunday, the children 
of the Sunday-school occupying the centre of 
the church. Mr. Reccord reviewed the work 
of the Sunday-school for the year, which had 
been that of ‘‘The Life of Christ,’’ dwelling 
at length on the young life of Jesus. The 
choir sang appropriate music, Miss Long’s 
solo, ‘‘I think when I read that sweet story 
of old,’’ being especially so. At the close 
of the service there was a christening of two 
little children, and two people were received 
into the church. The pulpit was fittingly 
decorated with white flowers. 


Concord, N.H.—At a meeting of the Uni- 
tarian society held on the evening of June 4 
it was unanimously voted to extend a call to 
Rev. J. H. Metcalf of Burlington, Vt., to 
become the successor of Rev. Frank L. 
Phalen, who resigned some months ago to 
accept a pastorate at Worcester, Mass. 


Duluth, Minn.—Rev. Harry White: There 
has been a very marked improvement in the 
affairs of our church here in the past three 
or four months. The young people have 
shown a decided interest in the welfare of 


'the society; and there are now enough of 


them to have two independent organizations 
of their own,—the Parthenian Society, com- 
posed of the young ladies of the church, and 
the Order of the Round Table, which is 
made up of the boys and girls. The young 
women have just given a play, which was so 
successful that it was repeated by request. 
The church was filled to its utmost capacity 
at both performances. On Memorial Day 
there was a church supper in the church, at 
which there were about sixty present. Mr. 
W. G. Crosby acted as toastmaster. Mr. 
F, E. Searle responded to the toast, ‘‘The 
Day we commemorate,’’ Mr. A. Jaques spoke 
on ‘*The West,’’ Mr. A. L. Agatin on ‘‘The 
Ladies,’’ and Mr. White on ‘‘The Little 
Church.’’ Last Sunday ten new members 
joined the church, 


Grand Haven, Mich.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. E. M. Hickok-Abbott: The 


.society has extended a most cordial call for 


another year, which Mrs. Abbott has accepted. 
On Memorial Sunday evening services were 
held in the church for the Grand Army of the 
Republic. We quote a few words from the 
report given in. the Grand Haven 7ribune: 
‘*Those who attended the memorial exercises 
in the Unitarian church Sunday evening 
listened to a memorial sermon by Rev. E. M. 
Abbott that was one of the best ever delivered 
upon a like occasion in this city. ... Those 
who failed to be present missed a grandly 
patriotic address.’’ The society is pleased 
and encouraged by the growing popularity of 
its pastor and the good fellowship evinced by 
other societies, several of which have desired 
her to address them. 


Hopedale, Mass.—The Hopedale parish 
is just now delighted at the immediate pros- 
pect of a new organ. Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 
Osgood have decided to present to the parish 
an instrument which will be in-every way 
suitable to the requirements of the new 


church. It will be built especially for the 
purpose, and put in place early in the 
autumn. The annual strawberry festival was 


held on the evening of the 31st ult., with 
the usual gratifying success. The Guild of 
& Kempis is contemplating a reorganization 
in the autumn, with a view to an expansion 
of its membership and its work, made neces- 
sary by the increasing demands of the’ town. 
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Lancaster, N.H.—On Thursday, May 31, 
Rev. George H. Badger, field agent of the © 
American Unitarian Association, and Rev. 
H. C. McDougall of Franklin, N.H., held 
a very inspiring platform meeting. The 
parish and its minister extend through the 
Register their grateful thanks for the very 
encouraging and heartening words of the 
speakers. 


Meadville, Pa.—Independent Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. Earl Morse Wilbur: The 
first week in June was a busy one for the 
Meadville church and Theological School. 
Wednesday evening Rev. E. C. Butler of 
Quincy, Mass., preached the baccalaureate 
sermon, which was followed by a reception 
given to the graduating class by the ladies of 
the church. Thursday morning, the 7th, oc- 
curred the graduating exercises, with essays 
by Mr. C. F. O, Schmidt, on ‘‘Liberalism 
among the Germans in America,’’ by Miss 
Ada L. Schofield, on ‘‘Fulfilments of the 
Messianic Hope,’’ and by Mr. F. D. With- 


Business Notices. 


Bedstead Economy.— The true direction for bed- 
stead economy is not found in travelling from hard wood 
to soft wood, but in travelling from wood to iron, and 
purchasing one of the Architectural Bedsteads offered by 
the Paine Furniture Company at trifling cost. They are 
made of enamelled white iron, with brass trimmings, and 
are light, indestructible, and clean as wax. 


Vermont Vacations.—The hundred thousand sum- 
mer tourists who passed a portion of last year’s vacation 
time in Vermont so thoroughly spread the fame of the 
Green Mountain region and its popular resorts that that 
figure will be largely increased this season. The Central 
Vermont Railways illustrated book on Vermont and Lake 
Champlain unfolds, with all the interest of a story of 
travel or romance, the attractions of this ‘‘beautiful land.” 
A four-cent stamp enclosed to Mr. T. H. Hanley, New 
England Passenger Agent, at 306 Washington Street, 
Boston, will bring the attractive publication by return 
mail. It proves conclusively that Vermont’s the place 
in the summer time. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists, 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. John Cuckson will be 
Woodland Park Hotel, Auburndale. 


THE address of Rev. Charles A. Humphreys 
is “The Mt. Monadnock,” Dorchester. 


Marriages. 


In Weston, 4th inst., by Rey. Edward H. Hall, Joseph 
Allen, son of the late E, A. H. Allen, of New York, and 
Annie Ware, daughter of the late Dr. Frederick Winsor, 
of Winchester. 


Deaths. 
At West Newton, oth inst., James T. Allen, 68 yrs. 
J. S. Waterman & Sons, *tsplishea 


Poreeen UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBACLMERS, 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 
Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 


establishment. 

my _in the country of the pointed firs, 
To e nt “Wildwood Cottage” at SourH 
BrisToL, Marne, a pleasant summer home, with sea and 
country environment. Address ““H. A. W.,’’ 33 Millbrook 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 


WANTED. TO BOARD, an invalid or elderly 
lady desiring a pleasant, healthful home and good 
care. References exchanged. Address Mrs. M. A. Hit, 
108 OckAN AvENUR, Wooprorps, Me. 
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erbee on ‘‘The Salvation of the Boy.’’ 
' Prof. George Boros of Hungary made the 
address to the graduating class. A number 
of graduates of former years were present. 
In the afternoon Miss Emma C. Low of 
Brooklyn gave an address to the women of 
the church on Alliance work, and it is hoped 
that the forming of a Branch Alliance will 
eventually result. Prof. Boros spent six days 
in Meadville, addressing the Theological 
School and the students of Allegheny College, 
and preaching in the church on the morning 
of the roth. While here he has received 
from Mrs. Frederic Huidekoper a very hand- 
some gift,—$s500 toward the endowment of a 
Channing Professorship in the Unitarian 
Theological School at Koloszvdr, and $500 
for the education of women under Unitarian 
auspices in Hungary, in memory of a brave 
girl who, in time of persecution, saved a 
Unitarian congregation in Transylvania. 


Medford, Mass.—The Osgood Union of 
Medford held a neighborhood meeting in the 
vestry of its beautiful church on Sunday 
evening, May 27. Delegations from Dor- 
chester, Winchester, and Newton Centre were 
present; and members from each visiting 
union had some helpful word to give this new 
union of Medford. Miss Emma R. Ross, 
the retiring national secretary, read a very 
interesting paper on ‘‘Loyalty.’’ If all new 
unions would follow the example of Medford, 
and invite the older and more experienced 
unions near by to join in their services occa- 
sionally, they would find their own meetings 
very much helped. There is nothing like a 
sense of comradeship and co-operation to 
keep up enthusiasm in any work. 


Northboro, Mass.—Rev. J. C. Kent: 
The summer session of the Worcester Neigh- 
borhood Meetings was held in the Unitarian 
church Sunday, June 3, under the auspices of 
the Elizabeth Allen Guild. The storm less- 
ened the attendance, but the exercises were 
most interesting. Rev. J. H. Applebee of 
West Roxbury, Mr. H. A. Macgowan of 
Worcester, and Miss Emma R. Ross of Boston 
spoke. Refreshments were served by the 
local union, and the social hour was a pleas- 
ant feature. 


Peterboro, N.H.—The beautiful Unita- 
rian church never looked more lovely than on 
the evening of June 8, when the interior was 
decorated with exquisite early wild flowers 
from the surrounding meadows, woods, and 
mountains. A large congregation gathered 
to take part in the installation service which 
established Rev. W. H. Branigan as pastor 
of this society. Seven ministers officiated in 
the service. The chorus choir, led by Mrs. 
Cutler, proved strong and efficient. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, recently elected president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
preached from the text, ‘*The cedars of Leb- 
anon are full of sap,’’—a virile sermon, 
leading through both poetic and scientific 
interpretation of nature to a deeper sense of 
the eternal life of the invisible Spirit. Rev. 
Frederick B. Mott of Dorchester, Boston, 
offered the installing prayer. Right hand of 
fellowship was extended by Rev. C. J. 
Staples of Manchester, N.H. Rev. George 
H. Badger, Rev. F. K. Gifford, Rev. George 
W. Patten, and Rev. Mr. Ganes of the Peter- 
boro Congregational church all participated 
in the service. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—At a special meeting of 
the First Unitarian Church, held June 8, the 
resignation of the pastor, Rev. Charles J. 
St. John, was reluctantly accepted, to take 
effect with the close of June. At the same 
meeting the church voted unanimously to ex- 
tend a call to the vacant pastorate to Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of Roslindale, Mass. 


West Upton, Mass.—A union neighbor- 
hood meeting was held at the Unitarian 
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church, Sunday, June 3, at 6 p.m. In spite 
of the storm, delegations were present from 
Milford, Hopedale, and other neighboring 
towns. Mr. Percy A. Atherton and Miss 
Rebecca D. Homer spoke on ‘‘The Future of 
our Unions.’’ ‘After the addresses there was 
a general discussion, and much enthusiasm 
was aroused. 


Winchester, Mass.—June to was observed 
as Children’s Day, the Sunday-school wor- 
shipping with the congregation. Fourteen 
children and three adults were baptized, and 
a class of young people confirmed. The 
church has contributed $100 toward the new 
building for the Japan Unitarian Association 
in Tokyo. 


Yarmouth, Me.—Central Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. O. K. Crosby: On Sunday, June 
3, the pastor exchanged pulpits with Rev. 
E. W. Webber, the pastor of the Universalist 
church at Mechanic Falls. Afterward, in his 
address to the Sunday-school, Mr. Webber 
said that this was the first time that he had 
ever been inside a Unitarian church; yet he 
felt that the two denominations were very 
much alike, and, if he were ever in a com- 
munity where there was no Universalist 
church, he should certainly attend the Unita- 
rian church. Mr. Webber’s discourses, both 
morning and evening, were excellent and in- 
spiring. The evening sermon on ‘‘The Re- 
ligion of Sunshine’’ was a strong plea for 
cheerful, healthy lives. Mr. Webber’s re- 
marks on denominational loyalty in the Sun- 
day-school apparently bore quick fruit with 
the younger portion of his hearers, for in the 
evening’s audience were seen more boys and 
girls of the Sunday-school than have attended 
an evening preaching service for a long time 
past. Next Sunday Rev. Mr. Crosby will 
exchange with Rev. S. G. Davis of All 
Souls’ Church, Portland, whom most of the 
people have here heard many times, and con- 
sider to belong to them almost as much as to 
the church of which he is pastor. 


James Scammon. 


May 30, at his home in Kansas City, James 
Scammon, Esq., died of paralysis, from 
which he had suffered since August last. 

The Kansas City Star has a long and ap- 
preciative notice of him, from which we 
select a few paragraphs :— 

‘*Mr. Scammon practised law in Kansas 
City for twenty-eight years. He was general 
solicitor for the Kansas City & Eastern Rail- 
way Company, and for years one of the 
directors and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Kansas City Electric Light 
Company, of the Edison Electric Light and 
Power Company, and president of the Speery 
Associate Electric Company. He was secre- 
tary and a member of the board of directors 
of the Kansas City Hay Press Company and 
president of the Franklin Savings Bank. 
Gov. Marmaduke appointed him president of 
the board of managers of the Jackson County 
Reform School. He was one of the organ- 
izers of the Humane Society, and was actively 
interested in the work of the society for 
nearly ten years. During that time he was 
either its president or chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. He gave his legal services 
free to the society, and it was largely due to 
his efforts that the society has grown to what 
it is. All Souls’ Unitarian Church owes 
much to the efforts of Judge Scammon. He 
was one of the organizers of the church, and 
was for years president of the board of trus- 
tees. May g the church presented an address 
of sympathy to Mr. Scammon, saying :— 

“We desire to particularly recognize the distinguished 
and beneficial services by him to this church since its or- 
ganization, covering a period of many years, duri 


nizati ring 3 of 
which time his efforts in behalf of the church and for the 
promotion of the liberal religious tea g in this com- 
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LADIES’ 


The Primas Shoe 


(Copyright.) 


$3.00 


Made expressly for us; unobtainable 
elsewhere. 

High Button and Lace, Oxford Lace, 
Tan Russia, Black Vici, Orthopedic and 
Modified Orthopedic, Hand Turned and 
Hand Welted. Every pair warranted. 


To be found in our Ladies’ 
Shoe Department. 


A.SHUMAN & CO. 


BOSTON. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Nercupor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. pias 

No. 2. THe ConGREGATIONAL MegtTHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. were 

No. 6, CuurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred, 

No. 7. Or Maxine Onr’s Serr Berautirur. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine of_the 


udgment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. {$1.50 per hundred. - 


No. 9. Tue Breatu oF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 10. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF To-DAY 
STAND FoR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 11. LiBpERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 os hundred. 

No. 12. Morarity 1n_THE ScHoors. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.0oper hundred. ~ 

No. 13. JosEru PriestLey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT O’CLOCK IS IT IN Revicion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No.15. A Sou, witH Four Winpows Open. By Rey. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 16. Screntiric THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Reuicion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How wWE_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rey. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20, THroporE PArRKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 21. Ture THEoLoGyY oF THE FutTurR. By Rev. 
ae Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 

un 

No. 23. A WorKING THkroRY IN Ernics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker, $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue CuHrisTIAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No, 25. THe New BirtH AND THE New Types or Man, 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 26. THs RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHortT AND LoNG ViEws. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 28, Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CuuRcH. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hand 

No. 29. TH SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop_ oF CHRIST. 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, aA} 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


The Spirit of God. By Pr 
re ie MozooMDAR. 233 pages. C 
1.50. 


| 
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munity were 9g gy his personal sacrifices many, while 
character, ‘his honorable bearing, his reputation for 
y= and virtue, have made him a conspicuous example 
neficial and enlightening efforts of liberal relig- 

be thought and training. 


**Because he was unable to serve longer inj 


the capacity of president of the board of 
trustees, the church created the office of pres- 
ident emeritus, and elected him for life to 
the office. 

**Mr. Scammon was born in Stratham, 
N.H., on the old homestead which has been 
occupied by the family for two hundred and 
fifty years. Seven generations of Scammons 
have lived on it. The title to the land was 
secured from England. One of Mr. Scam- 
mon’s brothers, Richard M. Scammon, an 
ex-member of the New Hampshire Senate, 
now lives on the homestead. Mr. Scammon’s 
father and grandfather were reared on this 
farm. Mr. Scammon attended the public 
schools of Stratham until he was eighteen, 
when he entered Phillips Academy at Exeter, 
N.H., where he studied for three years. He 
graduated from Brown University in 1868, 
when he was appointed principal of the River 
Point Classical Seminary at River Point, 
R.I. He taught one year, resigned, and en- 
tered the Albany Law School, from which he 
graduated and was admitted to the bar in 
June, 1870. With an old schoolmate he 
opened a law office at Mechanicsville, Ia., 
where he practised for a year, and then re- 
moved to Davenport. He came to Kansas 
City in 1872. 

‘*While Judge Scammon was director of 
many business enterprises, he was best known 
as a lawyer anda scholar. He owned one of 
the finest libraries in Kansas City. It in- 
cluded about seven thousand volumes of his- 
tory, philosophy, and poetry. Many of his 
books are rare, old first editions, which it 
would be impossible now to duplicate. 

‘*He was a strong, rugged, honest charac- 
ter, that despised shams and pretence. In 
his day, before his health failed, he was the 
best-read man in this city. He bought the 
new books as they came out; and, as soon as 
he got hold of a new book, he read it 
through, often sitting up all night to finish 
it. He was a good lawyer, but would have 
been a better one if he had read less in gen- 
eral literature. ’’ ‘ 


Photographs for Cuban Teachers. 


A committee of the Twentieth Century 
Club of Boston has been appointed to aid in 
offering courtesies to the many hundreds of 
Cuban teachers who are to spend two months 
in our country, and who will carry back to 
every town in Cuba impressions of the char- 
acter and civilization of the American people. 
On these impressions largely depends the 
future attitude of the Cuban people to our 
nation. It is desirable that they should 
carry back with them, not only memories of 
days crowded with new experiences, but also 
some visible mementos of their journeys 
which will bear witness to their pupils and 
neighbors of the great country that is lending 
them a helping hand. 

To this end the committee requests the 


public to send, for it to classify and distrib- 
ute, mounted photographs or other illustra- 


tions of saliént features of our life that are 
little known in Cuba. The photographs 


should be instructive rather than merely artis- 


tic or decorative. Churches, schools, facto- 
libraries, shops, machinery, and homes 
are all good subjects. 

Each picture should be mounted on card- 
board, and should be plainly labelled on the 


back. 
Packages will be received until August at the 


' ge topted] 2 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
; should be labelled ‘* Cuban 

Tz ” and should be addressed to the Sec- 
y of the Twentieth Century Club, 
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itself the most durable paint. 
guided by the light of experience? 
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HE testimony of 600 years’ experi- 
ence cannot be gainsaid by the 
unsupported statements of inter- 
ested manufacturers. 

Records show the use of White Lead 
since 1292, and in all that time it has proved 


Why not be 
The 


brands in margin are pure ‘¢old Dutch 
process’? White Lead, the old-fashioned, 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 


Any shade desired is readily 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ~ 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
ea 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS : 
Pittsburgh, { 
FAHNESTOCE 
ANCHOR a 
} Cincinnati 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York, 
SEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis, 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN A 
See atewavaneent HON@sa etn <nat lasts. 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
. Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY 
Louisville. 


perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


The Deeper Meanings| “Messiah Pulpit” 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ContTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. Good Courage. 
2. A Psalm of Labor. 
3. In his Steps. 
4. The Law of Liberty. 
5. James Martineau. 
6. Unitarianism a Constructive Faith. 
7. A Palm Sunday Lesson. 
8. Realized Religion. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


Theodore Parker to 2 Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


1899-1900. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘“‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. ee oe a Superfluity or a Necessity. 
2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
un.’ 
> What can we know about God? 
- The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
5. How does God reveal Himself? 
6. God a very Present Help. 
7. Giving, as related to Having and Bein 
8. The sone in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll. 


9. Who. are Christians ? 

10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

11, The Blessed Christmas. 

12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

13. peters on the Mystery of Another 

ear, 

14, What is the Use of going to Church ? 

15. The Function of Fait 

16. “‘Antipas.” ( By Bites ee 

17. Patience, (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

18. Some sesscns from the Life of Abraham 


Lin 
19. The Kind ‘of Salvation which the World 


20. How Unitarians believe in Christ. 

21. James Martineau. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

22. The Ideal Home. 

23. Seventy-five Years of Unitarianism in 
America. 

24. The Saints. 

25. Our Daily Bread. (By Rev. J. W. Chadwick.) 

26. Defeat and Victory. A Palm Sunday Sermon. 

27. Immortality. 

28. Learning to be Content. 

29. Ian earn and. the Presbyterian 
Creed. a Rev, Albert Lazenby.) 

30. Shadow ena unshine. 

31. Hindered Lives. 

32. “The City of God.” (By Rey. Robert Coll- 


yer.) 

33. Oneness with God. (By Babu Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar.) 

34, From! Strength to Strength. 


(By Rey. 
John Cuckson.) 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Address Christian Register Association, | GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


a72 Congress Street, Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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Pleasantries. 


Mother: ‘‘How did this ink get all over 
this table?’’ Small Son: 
its own self, quick as the bottle upset,’’— 
Good News. 


A colored philosopher ‘‘down South’’ is 
reported to have said, ‘‘Life, my breddern, 
am mos’ly made up of prayin’ for rain and 
then wishin’ it would cl’ar off.’’ 


Farmer A : ‘‘How much did you get fer 
yer ‘taters?’’ Farmer B: ‘‘Wal, I didn’t 
get as much as I expected; and I didn’t 
cal’late I would.’’—Z2rooklyn Life. 


He: ‘‘I have figured out this problem of 
girls and ice-cream on a strictly mathemati- 
cal basis.’’ She: ‘‘How did you get at the 
facts???’ He: ‘*Why, the arithmetic says, 
you know, that one gal is equal to four 
quarts. ’’—Zeacon, 


‘*This half a dollar doesn’t sound right,’’ 
said the smart clerk, ringing the half a dollar 
on his counter. ‘‘Humph!’’ said his coarse 
customer. ‘*‘What do you want for half a 
dollar, anyway? An operatic solo with orches- 
tral accompaniment ?’’—Z xchange. 


‘*T wish to say to the congregation, ’’ said 
the minister, ‘‘that the pulpit is not respon 
sible for the error of the printer on the 
tickets for the concert in the Sunday-school 


room. The concert is for the benefit of the 
‘Arch Fund,’ not the ‘Arch Fiend.’ ’’—WVew 
York Sun. 


At the Delivery Desk.—Small Girl: ‘‘ Will 
you give me the book my sister wants?’’ 
Librarian: ‘‘But what boox« is it?’’ Small 
Girl: ‘‘I can’t think. But she wants it very 
much.’’ Librarian (at a venture): ‘‘Is it 
‘To Have and to Hold’?’’ Small Girl: 
**Ves, that’s it. All I could think of was 
‘If You get It, keep It.’ ’’—Zibrary Journal. 


A prominent clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church, while travelling down in the back- 
woods of Maine, was obliged to spend the 
night at a farm-house. In conversation with 
the farmer’s wife, he asked, ‘‘Are there many 
Episcopalians about here?’ ‘‘Wal, really, 
I dun know. The hired man killed some 
sort of a critter the other day out back of the 
barn, but I think he ’lowed ’twas.a wood- 
chuck. ’’ 


In addressing a jury upon one occasion, 
the celebrated Mr. Jeffrey found it necessary 
to make free with the character of a military 
oficer who was present during the whole 
harangue. Upon hearing himself several 
times spoken of as the ‘‘soldier,’’ the son 
of Massachusetts, boiling with indigna4y». 
interrupted the pleader: ‘‘Don’t. c- 

a soldier, sir! JI aman oficer!’’ Mc z 
immediately went on, ‘‘ Well, gentleme.. 
officer, who is no soldier, was the sole oof 
of the mischief that has occurred. ’’ 


A man came up to me one day after service 
in a frontier town, and was pleased to ad- 
dress me in this manner: ‘‘Say, parson, that 
there service and sermon was grand. I 
wouldn’t have missed ’em for $5.’" When 
I suggested that he hand me the difference 
between the amount he had put in the collec- 
tion basket and the figure he mentioned, for 
my missionary work, he stopped suddenly, 
looked at me with his mouth wide open, and 
then. slowly pulled from his pocket $4.90, 
which he handed to me without a word.— 
Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady, in Ladies’ Home 


**Tt run out all by 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New. England. Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 
LIABILITIES... 55 2 


POST-OFPICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
i CUTS. 
$2,705,771.97 771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 


or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 


setts. 


Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8 


Milk Street. 
BENS. F, Bre NE ah! gt 
ALF of D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
RULL, Secreta’ 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad, or Other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 


tions confidential. 


Address the Boston Defaulted 


Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 


Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


TO TAX-PAYERS. 


Assessors’ Office, City Hall, 
Boston, May 1, 1900. 


Your attention is called to our circular (now being dis- 


tributed throughout the city) relative to making returns on 
property subject to taxation as early as possible before 
June 15, at 2 o’clock p.m. 


Per order of the Board of Assessors, 
GEORGE A. COMINS, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


> 


|} e 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPosITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD, 


ok MOST PERFECT. OF-PENS 


Oh. Organs 


% 
OOK & 
ASTINGS &0. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 


Yee ee 
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Educational. 


Set HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 45th year, Sept. 12, 1900. Gives 
its pupils the best academic instruction, physical culture, 
military training, and careful SuDpNviaine: of 2 home school. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rey. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


West Newton. English and Classical. School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
Solay began Wedn ednesday, September 20. up pamares for Col- 
ege, Scientific Schoo Business. Attention to 
acter-buil ay For catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


MISS. KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 


of study. 1 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of allages. Endowed 
Mrs, E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass, 


PROSPECT: HILL SCHOOL £28,, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
_ Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE Ree CLARK, } Principals, 
Boston University. Law School 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


fi Wincioce sails 
ae up as a dormitory. talogue sent - r 
Rev. Jamgs Dz Normanpig, D.D., Ife t of the 
Trustees. W1ILL1Am C. CoLLar, Head Mas 
dress O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 
Hackley School. 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


Individual 


Head-master, Rey. Theodore C. Williams. 

Hackley, an endowed school for boys, has been founded 
for the purpose of. giving the best type of secondary 
education under influences favorable to charac- 
ter and patina religious faith. _ It will open October, 
1900, with a sveng gat, of experienced teachers. 
will be accommodation for twenty-five pupils only, in 
spacious and homelike surroundings. 


all winter sports e school an estate 
eight acres of forest and park, soo feet above the Froaeas 
River, commanding superb views. 


The course of study prepares for the university. 
may enter at twelve 
exceptionally qualifi 


mation and prospectus address the head-master. 


President, Hon. Carroll D. mw ht, LL.D.; Vice. 
President, Rev, Minot Savage, D. ; Secretary 4 
Thomas R. Slicer; ary déabew 5 Mr. Wa. H. Baldein re 


ae eager 


ARPETS 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
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FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHINGTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


658 


BOSTON. 
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athletic field, feanis, golt, and exceptional opportunity ed 
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